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SUPREME COURT OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Tue January number of the United States Magazine and 
Democratic Review—(“ on this cognomen Phebus never 
smiled”—) contains, for its leading article, an olla-podrida of 
radicalism and elaborate absurdity, upon the “Supreme Court 
of the United States, its Judges and Jurisdiction,” which, if it 
were only to condemn its deformities of style and enormities of 
taste, ought not to be permitted to pass without a formal denun- 
ciation. 'The detestable dogmas and the ridiculous inconsisten- 
cies with which it overflows, might perhaps be safely left to 
neutralize each other. For though there is something in this 
strange ramassis of base principles and complacent follies to 
provoke the indignation of the friends of the Constitution, there 
is much—much more than can excite only scorn and derision. 
Sepe bilem—sepissime jocum movet. 

Who the proprietor of such a creed and such a vocabulary 
can possibly be, we have no right to affirm or even to conjec- 
ture. The legal portion of it we should have supposed to be 
the production of some aspiring law-student, who fancied that 
he was qualified to dissert—de omni seibili et de quolibet ente ; 
while, on the other hand, the political depravity it exhibits would 
seem to indicate a thorough paced and veteran party hack. 
His accommodating disposition would qualify him for office 
under any banner, so far as principles are concerned. For 
scarcely does he take time to utter one of his vague random 
charges against the Court, in general, as it has heretofore ex- 
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isted, before he is unconsciously engaged in the refutation of it, 
in the same loose, wavering style of assertion and argument 
with which he opened his articles of impeachment. ‘I‘here is 
but one living character in the American dictionary of Wea- 
thercocks, who can rival this writer in versatility. As he is 
not reputed to be the author of the article in question, and 
is doubtless too much occupied with the arduous duties of his 
extraordinary mission abroad, to have found time for its com- 
position, we are at a loss, from the intrinsic evidence it affords, 
to imagine which of the great unrewarded champions of /oco- 
focoism is entitled to claim the honor of this Siamese offspring. 
If Orator Puff were in rerum natura, we should unhesitatingly 
award him the paternity. The characters of the one, as im- 
mortalized by the poet, and the other, as depicted in the article 
before us, are fac-simile likenesses. 


‘¢ Mr. Ornaror Purr had two tones in his voice, 
The one squeaking thus ! and the other down so : 
In each sentence he uttered he gave you your choice, 
For one half was B alt, and the rest G below. 
Oh! oh! Orator Puff, 
One voice for an orator’s surely enough.” 


“ But he still talked away—-spite of laughs and of frowns, 
So distracting all ears with his ups and his downs, 
That a wag once, on hearing the orator say, 

‘ My voice is for war’—cried, ‘ which of them, pray 7? 
Oh! oh!” &c. 


The memorable catastrophe of that bivalved orator furnishes 
matter of serious reflection and admoniticn to all such double- 
tongues as appertain to this writer in the United States Maga- 
zine and Democratic Review. His own smartness will easily 
detect the fine moral that it conveys. 

If the political and constitutional doctrines of the article 
under consideration had nothing but their own intrinsic weight 
to give them credit and currency—if they were put forth 
merely as the individual opinions of their author—as we have 
already said, it would be quite as well to let them pass without 
further notice. In that case it would not be worth while even 
to advert to the inconsistencies and misrepresentations teeming 
in every page. But when a Journal, of the high pretensions of 
the “Democratic Review”—born at Washington, in the very 
vestibule of the palace—suckled and papped in the grand of- 
ficial nursery of government patronage, comes before the coun- 
try with a manifesto of its principles on subjects,of such mo- 
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ment—they acquire higher claims to our attention ; and the mo- 
mentum thus imparted to its attacks, cannot but create a deep 
solicitude for the institutions against which they are directed. 
They cannot now be considered in any other light than as 
part and parcel of the creed of that party, yet formidable by its 
numbers, and still more so by its recklessness, which has been 
so happily denominated by a conservative Senator in Congress 
—as the sUBSERVATIVE party. ‘There are daily indications, 
besides, of the deep interest, and of the uncommon exertions 
of the magnates of that party at Washington, to disseminate the 
political and constitutional doctrines to which that Journal is 
devoted. How, or by whum prompted, it is, of course, impos- 
sible to show: but the startling fact is so—that this unseen in- 
fluence is so pervading and resistless, that it has even induced 
the “ Subservative Democratic Republican General Commit- 
tee” of the city and county of New-York, which holds its 
courts at Tammany Hall, to combine the cause of polite litera- 
ture with the cause of loco-focoism, and to issue a decree to all 
the faithful, of every tongue and nation, within their juris- 
diction, to “support that periodical as, and for, an able aux- 
iliary of the cause of true democratic principles—bringing to 
the aid of those principles all the grace of literature and all 
the force of logic!” Yes: and that college of literary and po- 
litical censors have done this all with a gravity and entire 
unanimity which indicate that they aspire to be as much the 
head-quarters hereafter of true taste in literary, as of true 
principles in political matters. ‘They are determined to verify 
the beau ideal of the Athenian Democracy, and to demonstrate 
to the world that the Loco-foco Democratic Republican party is 
the real incarnate Republic of letters. ‘To “ resolve” with 
them is to execute; and, accordingly, we find in the protoco 
of their transactions on the first ult., that they already point, 
with the proud confidence of acknowledged victors, to the 
Democratic Review, “as a work demonstrating the utter 
falsity of the doctrine always advanced by the Aristocratic fac- 
tion in this country, that the success of Democratic principles 
is hostile to the cause of literature.”* 


* The following is the resolution of the precious convocation of Noodles 
above referred to:— 


TAMMANY HALL.—February Ist, 1838, 


a> At a meeting of the Democratic General Republican Committee, the fol- 
lowing resolution was unanimously adopted : 

Resolved, That this Committee have seen with pleasure the two first numbers 
of the United States Magazine and Democratic Review, a monthly periodical, 
published at the City of Washington, and hail it as an able auxiliary of the 
cause of true Democratic principles, bringing to the aid of those principles all 
the grace of literature and all the force of logic ; and this Committee do therefore 
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If this unanimous and sudden enthusiasm of the “ Subserva- 
tive Democratic Republican General Committee” in our city 
were the honest, unbidden, and unbought tribute of admiration 
for the “grace of literature and the force of logic,” which the 
“ United States Magazine and Democratic Review” had won 
from its readers in that body, we should be among the fore- 
most to hail this resolve as the most extraordinary triumph of 
the Muses since the days of Orpheus. We should exult in it 
as the dawn of an Augustan era: as the novus ordo seclorum— 
fairly set in. But when we reflect that it is morally and phy- 
sically impossible that any three members of that august body 
should ever have read, and still less understood, the graceful 
literature and forcible logic which they are so unanimous in 
glorifying, we are compelled to check those anticipations of the 
brilliant future, that awaits the cause of literature, in the tri- 
umph ofthe principles of true subservative democracy. ‘There 
is not a man, whose mind and intelligence raise him three de- 
grees above the standard of a “green goose,” now cormorant 
on this island, who does not know that the idea of “ literature” 
is a mystery to nineteen out of twenty of the individuals com- 
posing that politic diet, as profound as that of “vegetable” to 
the clown—who, being interrogated as to the meaning of that 
abstruse term—said, he could not “ exackly say, but he knew it 
was something in the hinterior of a hanimal.” We should re- 
quire affidavits strong as proof from holy writ, to convince us that 
any three of the whole fifty-odd, ever had read three pages— 
barring the title-page—-of the work which they appeal to for 
“demonstration of the utter falsity” which they say, some Aris- 
tocratic faction in ¢his country has always maintained. No 
American ever could have penned this libel on his countrymen. 
It is evidently the language of some foreigner, who knows as 
little of the people he abuses as he does of the literature he 
affects to admire. It is true that the high literary and political 
authority of the municipal functionary who authenticates the 
resolve, as chairman, is prima facie evidence that he, at least, 
has given the work he endorses a careful reading and a full 
consideration. ‘The certificate of an alderman of a ward, in 
a matter touching such high literary and political questions, 
carrying with it so extensive an influence, we are bound to pre- 


warmly recommend it to the support of their fellow-citizens as a work demon- 
strating the utter falsity of the doctrine always advanced by the Aristocratic fac- 
tion in this country, that the success of Democratic principles is hostile to the 
cause of literature. 
By order of the General Committee, 
ISAAC L. VARIAN, Chairman. 
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sume, would only be conceded, after the most mature delibera- 
tion. But we are bound to inquire further, before we surrender 
our judgments to the “ fascination of a name.” Now, had the 
alderman examined or not the evidence—that is, the literary 
and political merits—the “ grace” of style and “ force of logic” 
of the “ work” before he gave his unanimous “ wote” in their 
favor ? Could he, by any process short of the thumb-screw, be 
kept from falling asleep at the first three pages of any article, 
literary or political, which it has thus far contained ? We hope, 
for the sake of our contemporary, that the answer is what we 
have no doubt it truly would be, that he could not. But if he 
could conquer the somnolency which would inevitably be su- 
perinduced by the novel pursuits of literature, what could he 
comprehend or conjecture about the “grace of literature” or 
the “ force of logic ?” One hundred to five—* money down”— 
that this high- reaching chairman does not know the force of 
the words, and cannot define either of the terms. Here isa 
personage, who not long since, in debate, publicly called an 
“umpire” an “ empire” —and repeated his blunder over and 
over,—set up for an “arbiter elegantiarum!” We mean the 
ignoramus no personal disrespect ; we make these observations 
to show that his official station of chairman, exalted as it no 
doubt is, in his estimation, is but a poor warrant for the literary 
and political passport which he has granted. At all events, it 
is not quite powerful enough to shield such outrages upon lite- 
rary taste and constitutional principles, as those on which we 
are obliged to animadvert in the article upon the Supreme 
Yourt, now under consideration. 

It is a striking coincidence, throughout the whole sketch of 
that elaborate essay, that wherever we meet with the most dis. 
orderly assemblage of metaphors, and all other figures of 
speech, known and unknown to rhetoricians,—wherever a cha- 
otic crowd of adjectives and parts of speech, interspersed with 
suspicious scraps of learning from Latin and French, is hud- 
died together—there we are sure to light upon some hideous 
monstrosity of political and constitutional doctrines. Qn the 
other hand, when he speaks, though only by accident as it 
were, with ‘tolerable regard for truth and decency, it is won- 
derful—the change in his diction as well as his sentiments. His 
style sobers down instantly, from a dialect which borders on 
the “unearthly” to the language usually written and spoken by 
educated people in our own times where the English language 
prevails. Then the “hyperbolical fiend” which haunts him, 
seems to have passed out of his body, and, for the nonce, he 
talks with rationality and composure. But these “fits of easy 
transmission” to borrow a phrase from the philosophy of light—- 
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are of the briefest possible duration. Presently the demon 
returns with accumulated fury: and apparently brings back 
“ seven other spirits more wicked than himself!” Then the 
contortions of the victim are frightful to behold. But for fear 
that we may be suspected of exaggeration, we will take leave 
to exhibit an example of our author’s self-contrast. 

For instance—speaking of Judge Srory—his high legal 
and literary attainments, and his elevated character as a judge, 
win the following intelligible and correct tribute from this 
writer :-— 


“ Judge Srory took his seat not long before the war of 1812, in 
the court, of which from the start, he has been a leading member. 
Learned, indefatigable, and enthusiastic, no man living has con- 
tributed more to the literature of the law; and no member of the 
Supreme Court has for twenty-five years left his impression more 
distinctly on the proceedings of that court ; not to mention his nu- 
merous elaborate adjudications on a prolific circuit, many of which 
stand unappealed from. His works have wrought the miracle of 
converting English and European contempt into admiration of 
American law learning. The practice of courts, admiralty, revenue, 
prize and common law, equity, the lesser Jaw of nations, as well as 
international law, constitutional Jaw ; in short, almost all the depart- 
ments have been cultivated by Judge Srory with most praise-wor- 
thy labor and flattering success.” 


Of Chief Justice MarsHatt, also, his eulogy is in quite a 
tolerable high English style, and is drawn with more discrimi- 
nation than we could have thought appertained to the writer. 
He says of that lamented Judge, and apparently with perfect 
sincerity at the moment of penning it :— 


“In this long tract of time, one third of a century, one superior 
luminary was perpetually radiating the light of his powerful mind, 
&c. With a body of Mohawk make and vigor—spirit of perpetual 
elasticity and masculine understanding—he united that genius 
for logical argument and illustration, which, in the assembly and 
convention of Virginia, in Congress, and as Chief Justice of the 
United States, always placed him in the front rank of advocates, 
statesmen, and magistrates, and left his impression on the age in 
which he lived. His speech in the case of Nash and Robbins is a 
monument.” 


Now, having contemplated these portraits of the two Judges, 
let the reader look on the picture of them which follows. In 
the course of a villainous diatribe against the decision in the 
Dartmouth College case, he thus speaks of the Judges whose 
perfections he has above celebrated :-— 
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“This is our present argument against the Dartmouth College 
case and all its legal affiliations. Impracticable construction was 
put by them upon the constitution, making every law a contract, 
as any judge might choose. It is futile and arbitrary to attempt to 
save limitation laws, marriages, divorces, salaries, Or any other 
contracts, from this all-grasping construction, which leaves all en- 
actment to the direction of every Judge. The same Judges who 
arrogate this despotic dictation ; (to wit—the very Judge he has just 
eulogized)—having gone on applying technical meaning to national 
compact, with both over-precision and over-latitude: turning poli- 
tics into law, and all laws into private contracts; such nisi prius 
manipulations of a constitution inevitably brought on confusion ! 
One of the greatest of the late Chief Justice’s undoubtedly great 
merits was, that he was not over-learned in the law; nor was it 
till a young and emulous Judge came from the east, laden with law 
authorities fresh from Great Britain, that construction ran riot with 


‘Conclusion retrogade, and mad mistake.’ 


“Did not Mansfield once say that he would not take the law 
from Keble and Siderfin? By authorities, for aught we know, it 
may be shown that the Dartmouth College cyclops is not deprived 
of its only eye by subsequent adjudication. But to plain folks, who 
regard things more than words, and principles more than precedents, 
that half-blind monster has been put hors de combat by the very 
champion who brought him forward. ‘The superfetation which it 
appears, by Wheaton’s Reports, was held up in gremio legis, during 
a most unnatural gestation, and at last delivered in 1827, by the 
Cesarean operation, piece-meal, not only seriatim, but summa ope, 
with the assistance of a multitude of counsellors, Messrs. Wirt, 
Clay,” &c. &c. 


Avaunt! foul fiend! why tormentest thou this man at this 
rate? “ Eorcizo te!” Nothing since the confusion of tongues 
at Babel has exceeded this! We pass by the tissue of rank 
misrepresentations contained in this wretched hotch-pot, as we 
purposely forbear, for the present, any observations upon the 
merits of the decisions which he arraigns in this ridiculous fa- 
shion. Because, forsooth, Lord Mansfield once happened to 
say that “ Keble and Siderfin were books of no authority,” as 
every lawyer well knows they were not before or since the 
time of that great judge; therefore we are to discard all re- 
ports, throw all authorities to the dogs, and burn all law- 
books, and pin our faith on the sleeve of “plain folks” like 
himself—heaven save the mark !—“ who regard things more 
than words, and principles more than precedents ! r 

To comprehend principles aright, it is necessary to be able 
to comprehend precedents. Now, from the whole tenor of the 
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foregoing flippant and floundering comments upon the deci- 
sions to which this writer refers, it is most evident that the na- 
tural and irremediable defects in the character of his mind will 
always prevent him from comprehending the principles of the 
decisions which he assails, and the qualifications which subse- 
quent cases have established. But we cited this passage not to 
refute its assertions, but to show the extraordinary change this 
writer’s style undergoes when he utters any of his radical non- 
sense. 'The contrast between the style of his eulogy and ca- 
lumny, is not less remarkable than the shameful inconsistency 
of sentiment; and it invariably happens whenever he undertakes 
to enforce any portion of his Jack Cade maxims, that his ima- 
gination straightway becomes as foul as Vulcan’s stithy ; and 
while he drags his feet along the earth, through mud and mire, 


swamp and bog— 


*‘ caput inter nubila condit.” 


But we ought to hold this latter picture up to scorn and con- 
tempt for a moment before we dismiss it. Here we see the 
“one superior luminary,” who but just now had been “ per- 
petually radiating the light of his powerful mind for one-third 
of a century,”—at a single dash of a pen blotted out from the 
catalogue of suns and fixed stars, and reduced to the rank of 
a humble satellite ; just contriving to glimmer faintly and fee- 
bly by light reflected from another sphere! and from what 
new orb? Why, truly, from “a young and emulous judge” 
from down East: who just now was “ a second Daniel come 
to judgment ;” a “learned, indefatigable judge,” who had not 
only “cultivated all departments of law with success,” who 
had even achieved the “miracle of exciting English and Eu- 
ropean admiration of American law learning ;” but whose only 
merit, or rather his worst fault, now is, that he came versed in 
the later decisions of the courts at Westminster Hall. With 
these we are led to infer, if we could believe this writer, he 
speedily succeeded in obfuscating the “ perpetually radiating 
mind” of the illustrious Chief Justice, if indeed he did not 
wholly extinguish the “ superior luminary !” Yes! we are now 
asked to believe that this is the real “secret history” of those 
ever-memorable expositions of the Constitution of the United 
States, which are the admitted productions of the mind and 
pen of the Chicf Justice, and whose authority can never be 
shaken until the Constitution has lost that mighty pillar of its 
structure—the judiciary department—and the political edifice 
is ready to tumble into irretrievable ruin. Whether the pre- 
ceding eulogy on the two Judges, who so long formed the 
“ presidium et decus” of that court, is to be considered as a set- 
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off to this senseless invective, or with what view it was uttered 
as a prelude to it, there can be but one opinion upon the light 
in which it exhibits this writer. He stands self-contradicted, 
self-convicted of an infamous libel upon the character of the 
illustrious living and the canonized dead. ‘That the argu. 
ments of such a writer must be as inconsistent and worthless 
as his praise or his censure, there needs no ghost to tell us. 

If, by any chance, the style of the above extract should find 
favor in the eyes of any professional reader of this magazine, 
we beg, without any impeachment of his taste, that he will, at 
his earliest leisure, furnish us with the interpretation of one or 
two phrases in it, which we find utterly untranslateable. 
What are we to understand, for instance, by “these nisi prius 
manipulations of the Constitution?” We hope that we shall 
not be suspected of making a parade of our humble law- 
learning when we state that we have had our viginti anno- 
rum lucubrationes since we first took Blackstone in hand, and 
we had supposed till now that we had a tolerably clear idea of 
the origin and meaning of the terms—i. e. singly—above em- 
ptoyed to express some horrible compound idea. He is speak- 
ing of the decisions of the Supreme Court—in Banco ; and he 
stigmatizes them by those epithets of “ nist prius manipula- 
tions !”? Yet we cannot suspect him of ignorance so proiound 
as this would indicate. He must mean something which 
escapes ordinary comprehension. Whatever it may be, we feel 
assured that the chamber-maid’s answer to Partridge in Tom 
Jones, when he said “non-sequitur ?” would be perfectly in 
order: “Non-sequitur! indeed ; no more of a non-sequitur than 
yourself, you foul-mouthed fellow !” 

If, indeed, he intends by these severe and sarcastic terms 
to arraign the Judges of the Supreme Court of the United 
States for presuming to entertain constitutional questions at the 
circuit ; although the idea becomes intelligible, the ignorance 
implied would be still more glaring. For how, we crave to 
know, can any question—constitutional, legal, common law, or 
equity—come before the Supreme Court, except in cases where 
they have original jurisdiction, unless it have been first pre- 
sented and decided at the circuit? If, therefore, the writer 
means to insinuate that the Circuit Courts have no right to en- 
tertain such questions, he cuts off at once the whole jurisdic- 
tion of the Supreme Court in cases arising under the Consti- 
tution of the United States. which cannot be originally com- 
menced in the Supreme Court under our present Judiciary act. 
This, surely, is worse than assuming that he did not know the 
real meaning of the terms he has employed. It would prove 
VOL. XI. 27 
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that he “regards things” even less than he appears to regard 
the legitimate meaning of words. 

Or are we too favorable in our construction of this phrase ; 
and is it really the object of this writer to deprive that Court of 
the highest branch of its jurisdiction altogether ; to destroy at 
once the great end of its creation and the chiefest advantage 
of its existence? Does he wish the constitution to be so con- 
strued as that the Supreme Court shall have no jurisdiction of 
any case arising under the Constitution of the United States? 
Oh! no; if we are to credit his professions at the outset, he is 
all in favor of the Court and its jurisdiction in the abstract: but 
he insists only that the Judges have no right to exercise it! He 
begins by protesting, very meekly, that “ whatever may be his 
ideas of the proper theory on which an American Judiciary 
should be founded, he acquiesces in it as established ; and is 
only anxious to sustain, exalt, and improve it, in common with 
all our other American institutions.” Indeed! to sustain the 
Court is to defame it from its very origin, as having been cre- 
ated by the influence of British creditors when the Constitu- 
tion was formed—a charge he makes, and which is the coinage 
of his own brain merely ; “ to exalt it,” is to charge its Judges, 
particularly Chief Justice Marshall and Judge Story, with hav- 
ing usurped a “despotic power ;”—“ to improve it,” he proposes 
to elect the Judges by the ballot-boxes ! 

But mark how he acquiesces in the “ national Judiciary as 
established !” Does the following look like “ acquiescence,” 
or “an anxiety to sustain, exalt, and improve it ?” 


“ We shall then speak freely of these grave and potent dignities. 
It is our opinion that the Judiciary system of the United States is 
based on false principles. ‘The entire omission, in its organization, 
of the element of responsibility to public opinion—that great con- 
servative principle on which the health and vitality of every other 
department of our system depends.” 


We stop merely to observe, that if his premises were true, 
which they are not, the conclusion is as false as his grammar. 
He goes on :— 


“The neglect of the essential distinction between judicial inde- 
pendence and judicial irresponsibility, which had its origin in a 
deceptive analogy between our system of national and the English 
system of monarchical sovereignty, we look upon as a fatal error.” 


We should be entirely at a loss to guess at the meaning of 
this stuff, about “ the neglect of the distinction between judicial 
independence and judicial irresponsibility,” if he had not sub- 
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sequently given us his idea of “ judicial responsibility,” which 
means, according to his creed, “bringing the Judges to the test 
of the ballot-boxes.” ‘These are his words: and his ideas of the 
proper theory on which an American “ Judiciary should be 
founded,” is, that they should be chosen annually, or possibly 
biennially, by the people at large ! 

We cannot think of wasting words on such insane projects. 
When the downward current of the age has grown so strong 
that such experiments as are here proposed shall need to be 
argued—the period will have arrived when discussion will be 
useless. “ Non verbis, sed ferris,” will then be the arbitrament. 
But can any thing be more unfounded than this writer’s asser- 
tion that the Judges of the Supreme Court of the United States 
are “irresponsible 2?” How are they irresponsible, when every 
suitor, every attorney, counsel, solicitor, proctor, and advocate, 
that come within their sphere of anthority—nay, every specta- 
tor, whether aggrieved or not, who witnesses any act of oppres- 
sion or injustice, any violation or neglect of duty, may prefer 
charges against any Judge, from the Chief Justice of the United 
States down to the humblest Justice of the Peace in the ten 
miles’ square, directly to the immediate Representatives of the 
people? Is this no responsibility ? Look at the various impeach- 
ments of Judges which have been made, and decide if a far 
stricter responsibility has not been exacted from them than 
from any officers in the other departments of the Government. 
There has never been a charge presented against any Judicial 
officer, from Judge Chase’s impeachment to the present hour, 
that has not found a ready investigation in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. We hope and trust that it may be ever so: and 
we are far from disapproving any of the impeachmenits that have 
yet taken place, though, in the case of Judge Peck, the evidence 
would not have justified a Grand Jury in making a present- 
ment, much less in finding a bill of indictment. These “ grave 
and potent dignities” then have been impeached, when power- 
ful executive officers have, upon evidence a thousand times 
stronger, succeeded in stifling inquiry. ‘The House of Repre- 
sentatives have not required the party to “ prove his charges” 
against the Judicial officers of the Government before they 
would investigate, as has been required in the case of charges 
made, upon the responsibility of members of that body, against 
presidential protegés. And yet it is asserted by this writer 
that the principle of “ Judicial responsibility has been entirely 
neglected” by the Constitution of the United States! Wilful 
misrepresentation, or incurable and pitiable irreflection ! | 

Having thus assailed the origin, coastitution, and jurisdic- 
tion of the Supreme Court, by way of “sustaining, exalting, 
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and improving it,” he proceeds to arraign the Judges themselves, 
for their decisions in two classes of cases within their acknow- 
ledged sphere of jurisdiction ; viz. their constitutional and admi- 
ralty adjudications. 

Of the constitutional branch of their jurisdiction, the indict- 
ment sets forth that they have been guilty of a “ high-handed 
judicial usurpation ;” in this, to wit: that “they have set up a 
formidable power, not known to any representative govern- 
ment :” called and described in the indictment by the name and 
style of “the American Republican irresponsible judicial veto : 
a power to dismiss laws as the President may dismiss officers 
without question. 'The taxing power, the impost, the process 
power, municipal police, the militia power, commerce and in- 
tercourse at home as well as abroad, the purse and the sword, 
church and state—all power, in fine, is to be concentrated in 
the judicial veto!” 

Alas! forthose good old times when people thought—that when 
the brains were out the man would die ; or if they were turned, 
that the mere mono-maniac should be locked up by his friends 
till his hypochondriasis was cured. Now, the wildest madman 
among the loco-focos is considered the greatest oracle in con- 
stitutional interpretation. ‘They look upon their insane as in- 
spired, like some of the Eastern nations ; and—in proportion as 
their constitutional dogmas outrage all sense, precedent and 
established rules of construction—is the reverence of that party, 
as a party, for their lunatic prophets of every rank and degree. 
It cannot be reasonably expected that we should enter into for- 
mal refutation of all the falsity and ignorance comprehended in 
the above single extract. It would be most unfortunate, in- 
deed, for the cause of truth and the Constitution, if it were ne- 
cessary to vindicate the Supreme Court, its Judges and deci- 
sions, from such vague, indigested, and crazy impeachments as 
this. At that rate, every reckless and ignorant assailant, who 
could multiply false charges with the rapidity of this writer, 
would demand a volume of sober refutation for every page of 
his libels. 

When we characterize the above-quoted charges against the 
Supreme Court as false, we are aware that they are rather at- 
tributable to an utter destitution of reflection and judgment, 
than to any settled malice prepense. It is easy to perceive that 
these sweeping misrepresentations proceed from an original, or- 
ganic, and incurable defect in the writer’s intellect.’ Combined 
with his vanity, it presents a case so nearly approximating to 
mental alienation, that a commission “ de lunatico inquirendo” 
would place him in a most ticklish predicament. 

The same apology may be offered for his ignorance. It is 
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not an illiterate ignorance like that of the worthy alderman 
whose diction we have been obliged to criticise in another 
page. ‘I'his writer’s ignorance consists in an innate, inherent 
incapacity of reflection. The raw materiel of knowledge, he 
is capable of acquiring ; but he can neither analyze, digest, or 
compare. As to reasoning, he knows not the slow contempla- 
tive process. He is a perfect exemplification of the “form of 
knowledge without the power thereof.” He displays odds and 
ends of learning, it is true; but they only serve to make his 
real ignorance the more striking and hopeless. For, strange 
as it may sound to him, the more familiar he proves himself 
with the means of knowledge, the worse is the light in which 
his ignorance appears. There are two species of ignorance 
in the world: the one a simple want of intelligence, the other 
an incapacity of reflection. he first is easily overcome, by a 
moderate application to study for a short period, if the subject 
matter be not too abstruse ; the second, whether it have arisen 
from habit or nature, is almost equally invincible. Take, for 
example, the assertion of this writer—that this “power of de- 
ciding upon the constitutionality of laws, as exercised by the 
Supreme Court, is unknown to any other representative go- 
vernment.” ‘The assertion arises not from a total ignorance of 
the judicial history of other countries, but an utter inability of 
reflecting upon and comparing the facts which must be known 
to him. He must know, but he does not stop to reflect upon 
its bearing, that the power of construing all laws promulgated 
by any authority, in every civilized government, is necessarily 
vested in the courts to which the Citizen or subject may appeal 
against the arbitrary acts of the legislative “or executive.” 
Those high tribunals are expressly erected in every constitu- 
tional government as a barrier against the executive govern- 
ment. But we, in our grand national system, have gone fur- 
ther. We have erected the Supreme Court as a barrier not 
only against the executive but against the legislative; against 
the encroachment of national as well as state legislation. Our 
Supreme Court, in the Dartmouth College case, in the case of 
MCullock and the State of Maryland ; in the case of Saun- 
ders and Ogden ; and all that class of cases, have done no 
more in annulling the acts of the legislatures, than the state 
courts themselves have claimed, and exercised the right of do- 
ing from the time of the Revolution to this hour. 'T hey have 
done no more than the Parliaments of Paris did in the minority 
of Louis XIV. in annulling arbitrary edicts, which were ad- 
judged contrary to the fundamental laws of that monarchy. 

They have done no more than the Court of King’s Bench in the 
reign of Charles I., when they pronounced that king’s ordinance 
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for the levy of ship-money, to be unconstitutional. We might 
fill a volume with cases from the English courts where they 
have set in solemn judgment upon the prerogative of the king, 
aye, and the prerogative of parliament. In the case of Sir 
Francis Burdett vs. Abbot, Speaker of the House of Commons, 
in our own times, Lord ELLenporovuGH did not scruple to 
hear argument and decide upon the prerogative of Parliament. 
That case is familiar to every lawyer: and the jurisdiction 
there exercised by the Court of King’s Bench was precisely 
that expressly conferred on our Supreme Court by the Consti- 
tution : viz.—to decide upon all cases arising under the funda- 
mental and supreme law of the land. The Court of Cassation 
in Paris have very recently exercised the same jurisdiction, in 
declaring the proclamation of martial law—to be contrary to 
the Charter: and that they would not scruple to annul a legis- 
lative act of the Chambers on the same ground, if the case 
should occur, is most clear ; for they have repeatedly heard ar- 
guments on that ground. The doctrine contended for by this 
slavish Subservative Democratic Republican—that the ju- 
diciary may not question the acts of the executive or legisla- 
tive departments, would be rejected with scorn and loathing i in 
the high Courts of monarchical France. In England it would 
be received with ridicule, as a sample of the march of freedom 
in a country professing to have a constitutional system. But 
ohe!—jam satis—ot this writer’s “bald disjointed chat” on 
constitutional law. 

We had intended to bestow a brief notice on the other count 
in his indictment against the decisions of the Supreme Court: 
viz. their admiralty ‘decisions. He has indulged in some two or 
three pages of the coarsest censure, in his usual metaphorical 
rigmarole, because that Court has not adopted the rule that 
“free ships make free goods.” It were easy to show that he 
has mistaken the whole question with respect to the action of 
our executive government on this point, (see Case of the 
Amiable Isabella, 6 Wheaton’s Reports, 1—103.) It were as 
easy to show that, until this government recognises the rule of 
the armed neutrality, which no government in practice ever 
yet has done, it is the idlest dream of Utopianism to think of 
introducing a different rule for our ships of war in case of hos- 
tilities with a maritime power. But we should only fatigue 
the reader’s patience to gain what, after all, would be a most 


inglorious triumph. 
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OFF-HAND SKETCHES, NO.L. 


THE GREEN SILK PELISSE. 


THERE it goes again, that constant, immutable, unfading 
green silk pelisse! I never go out but I am sure to see it. Now 
it is in Broadway. Now it flutters, like an Emir’s banner, on the 
walks of the Battery. Now it sails gracefully over that beauti- 
ful oblong, denominated most ungeometrically “ Union Square.” 
Iam unlike Peter Schlemil, for that green silk pelisse is my 
shadow. Yet green is the color of jealousy, and I am not 
jealous. Nay, l have never seen the object of my admiration 
addressed by any human creature, male or female. Do 1 wish 
toavoid it? No! I have followed it through street after street— 
from the foot of Broadway, through Bond-street, into the Bowery, 
till it was lost among the small avenues that ramificate east- 
ward from that vast thoroughfare. I would give my gold 
tooth-pick, my silver-mounted snuff. box, my seal ring, and a 
Canton segar case—making up the sum and substance of my 
ornamental treasures—to find out the wearer of that green silk 
pelisse. Every third man that I meet is my acquaintance, yet 
knoweth not one of the thousand her name. Her name! It 
must be a pretty name—Mary, perhaps, 


‘Ts thy name, Mary, maiden fair ?” 


But no! this will never do. If I diverge into poetry, I am lost. 
No young man can make verses with impunity. ‘They are to 
the imagination what gas is to a balloon, puffing it up and blow- 
ing it out, till at last it sails away from the earth into the clouds. 
Then comes some envious breeze, and breaks the varnished out- 
side, and disperses the buoyant element; and, flip-flap, rustle, 
crinkle—down comes Imagination to the earth once more. 

Can no one tell me whose “most excellent shape” is clasped 
and circled by that green silk pelisse? Don’t be looking out 
for a surprise, reader! I have not told you that I never saw 
her face. ‘The denouement is not to be that it was _ black. 
That is too stale a joke. Ihave seen her fac I 
am good at an off-hand sketch. My crayon has a ull point ; 
but I touch here and touch there, and lo! a picture. I hate 
your elaborations. Detail was always my special aversion. I 
admire great effects; a whole enchants me, but I have no pa- 
tience with parts. 
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Skilful was the artist who built that green silk pelisse. It is 
not fitted, but moulded, absolutely melted on to a shape, which, 
if Praxiteles had seen, he would have broken his marble in a fit 
of spite, nor prayed the gods to animate it. That shape is tall 
—rather; it is lithe-—-very; it is a perfect piece of human 
architecture ; order it has none—if anything, it is of the com- 
posite, for all lines of grace seem to meet and mingle in it; the 
capitals are superb ; the pediments small, delicate. On the sides 
of the main structure depend hands too ridiculously little to 
speak of. Now, the face! It is, indeed, a face—the dark hair 
is folded over the polished brow—the nose is Grecian—the lips 
curve into a Cupid’s bow ; (I saw them smile once, and the 
teeth were as bright as the darts in his quiver,) and the eyes 
were—but hold—I am again relapsing into Poetry! Can any 
one tell me who is the wearer of that green silk pelisse ? 

I have been in many lands. I have seen all sorts of costumes, 
from the full flowing trowsers of a Circassian captive to the tight, 
well-laced boddice of a French grisette. I have studied the an- 
tique under all its distinguished forms—from the sculptured folds 
that seem to wave around a Grecian statue to the purple-broi- 
dered robe ofa Roman matron. ‘They were less beautiful than 
that green silk pelisse. » Not that there is any intrinsic elegance 
in the mere garment. Flowing down from a peg in a ward- 
robe, or thrown carelessly over a chair, it would seem not 
otherwise than what it really is. On any other figure it might 
set like an ill-made pillow-case, for aught I know. But where 
it is, it is faultless. I wonder if it be the work of a man-mil- 
liner. ‘The fitting of it must have been an agreeable occupa- 
tion for the time. Men-milliners, however, are not apt to be 
sentimental. 

I am somewhat apprehensive that I shall, “ one of these days,” 
rhapsodize sotto voce to that pelisse, and be overheard. I am 
not a marrying man. I should dislike to be known as “the 
pale gentleman in love.” 1 would not make her acquaintance 
for worlds. I should cut her the moment I heard a report. 
Scandal makes me scatter myself like a bevy of quail at the 
crack of a fowling-piece. Absum. I “cut my stick.” But I 
must know who she is. I care not for her “ local habitation,” 
but “her name.” I would not profane it. 


**[ would not name her gentle name where wit and mirth go round, 
But oh! the lovely moonlight air should know the silver sound.” 


I wish to call her by some other combination of letters than 
those which make up the words “ green silk pelisse.” Can any 
one tell me who is the wearer of that green silk pelisse ? 
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FRENCH PAINTING AND SCULPTURE IN 1837. 


BY J. A. JEWETT. 


THe Exposition now being made. of paintings and sculp- 
ture at the Louvre, I wish to notice it as evidence of the pre- 
sent state of these arts in France. Indeed, it furnishes thereof 
the only evidence. In several large cities of the kingdom— 
as at Rouen and Lyons—are galleries of old paintings and 
sculpture. In none of them, however, is there an annual Ex- 
position—an annual Exposition of works executed in the pre- 
sent time. In this respect does France much differ from her 
neighbor across the channel. I, last summer, witnessed ex- 
hibitions of new paintings, not only at the Somerset House in 
London, but likewise in many of the provincial towns,—in 
Liverpool, Manchester, York, Glasgow, and Edinburgh. 
Paris is not only the sole centre of French fashion, politics, 
science, music, and literature, but, moreover, of French paint- 
ing and sculpture. Hors de Paris, point de salut. I wish, 
however, here to say, that while Great Britain has within her 
limits some hundred princely mansions, enriched by very ad- 
mirable productions of the pencil and the chisel, she has no great 
central National Gallery. France, on the contrary, has her 
central Louvre richly thronged, but no noble chateaux adorned 
with Art. Marshal Soult has, indeed, a very fine collection of 
paintings, one half whereof he stole from Spain. A splendid 
collection of the Duchess of Berri, in number one hundred, 
is now offered for sale. Count Sommariva has a residence on 
the Boulevards containing a few visitable works of Art. The 
aristocratical Count Portales also possesses a few pieces, which 
he delights to show chiefly to the Legitimatists. And thus 
closes the meagre catalogue of private pictorial galleries in 
France. Here Art is hand in hand with Government; in 
England, with wealthy noblemen. Here Government opens 
wide the Louvre’s doors to a promiscuous thronging in of all 
the French people. In Great Britain the practice is quite 
otherwise. 

Artistical exhibitions are no new events for this metropolis. 
Their history goes back at least to 1699, the time of Louis 
XIV., in whose reign were held two. During the regency 
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there was none. Twenty-four took place under T.ouis XV. ; 
under Louis XVI. nine ; a like number in the time of the re- 
public ; during the empire, five ; four under Louis XVIII. ; one 
under Charles X.; and this, which was opened on the first of 
March 1837, makes the sixth in the reign of Louis Philippe. 
This, therefore, is numbered the sixtieth Exhibition. It is 
the latest chapter in the autobiography of French art. It consists 
of 1865 paintings—131 pieces of sculpture—61 engravings— 
36 lithographs—37 architectural designs,-—in all, 2030 works 
by 1071 artists, of whom 181 are females. The whole num- 
ber of works offered for exhibition was 3530, whereof 1500 
were by the committee rejected. In 1836 were exhibited 2122 
works by 1070 artists, including 157 women. In 1835 the 
pieces numbered 2536, by 1227 artists, whereof 235 were fe- 
males. 

The first thing I particularly noticed when, three weeks 
since, I joined the multitudinous crowd advancing beneath the 
large portal of the Louvre into the galleries above, was tlie 
universal freedom of admission. No fee was demanded. I 
think that in this feature the French are far before the English. 
At not one of last year’s Art Exhibitions in Great Britain could 
admission be obtained without paying money therefor. The 
fee was small for the wealthy but large for the unwealthy. 
One consequence was, that never, at those exhibitions, was to 
be seen a class of observers corresponding to those I have this 
day jostled at the Louvre. ‘They were gentlemen in natty 
coats and white kids, gallanting soft ladies in plumes. The 
people were never there. ‘Those paintings were brought to 
bear upon individuals who least needed their refining and 
civilizing influence. John Bull likes to palaver about the 
schoolmaster’s being abroad. There yet is abroad in John 
Bull’s heart but little of the spirit implied within that saying— 
a spirit which demands the flinging wide asunder all doors 
that may lead to the education and civilization of the people. 
To much that would enlarge, elevate, and refine in England, 
neither love nor money can secure access. But there are a 
great many worthy sights and sounds, which love will permit 
the enjoyment of, if one only have money. Who possesses not 
said dust, must stand aloof. I recall several instances in this 
way. St. Paul’s Church in London contains fine sculpture, 
and many things worth enjoying. ‘To see up St. Paul’s, the 
various authorized charges amount to near seventy cents. 
Westminster Abbey may not be enjoyed for Jess than the regu- 
lar fee of thirty cents. To visit the Zoological Gardens in 
Regent’s Park, you must not only pay a shilling, but likewise 
present a written permission from some member of the society. 
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Contrast this last narrow and truly English deportment with 
the large and liberal bounty wherewith is opened wide to all 
the world, the Parisian Garden of Plants—itself a little world 
of botany, and mineralogy, and zoology. I shall suggest to 
these but one more contrast. Where, in England, can you find 
any thing like the two hundred free and learned professors at the 
Sorbonne, the schools of Law and of Medicine, the Royal Col- 
lege of France, and other places, lecturing daily on the most 
useful themes to all who may please to listen? For such will 
you search that kingdom all over in vain. So noble a system 
for popularizing, or, if the Englighman please, for vulgariz- 
ing knowledge, would be in little harmony with Great Britain’s 
aristocratical institutions, linked as they are with gentle blood 
and gentler gold. I must do justice, however. ‘The subject 
of these exorbitant charges, whereby much of the beautiful in 
Art and the useful in knowledge is made inaccessible to the 
multitude, is entering into the minds of intelligent Englishmen. 
A report thereon was last year made to Parliament—a report 
in which Westminster Abbey and St. Paul’s Church were cited 
as I have cited them, and in which the vast superiority of the 
French to the English in matter of design was justly attribut- 
ed, in part, to the free and universal access of the former to 
exhibitions like this which I have again to-day visited. I must 
still do justice, and say that the spirit of that report seemed to 
contemplate, not so much a refinement and enlightenment of 
the general English people, as an improvement in the designs 
for calicoes. 

The throngs at the Louvre are still immense. The twen- 
tieth day’s exhibition witnesses no abatement. On five days 
of the week the rooms are crowded with all sorts of people, 
from the highest to the lowest. On Saturdays the doors are 
open only to those who have taken the trouble to procure 
tickets. Sunday is almost exclusively for the country people, 
and those who, more than on any other day, are then emanci- 
pated from toil. On that day, within those walls is a perfect 
tohu-bohu. Go there, however, if you would see how wide 
is the sympathy for Art in France. Go there, moreover, if you 
would see the most villainously flat and stupid visages which 
any peasantry of any nation in Europe can present. ‘The con- 
trasts between Sundays and Saturdays are appreciable by more 
than one sense. On the former day do you see queer cos- 
tumes instead of elegant fashions ;-—you hear a terrible patois 
instead of good French, and you smell garlic instead of otto-of- 
rose. 

The idea which my first general examination of the paint- 
ings left, was, that the committee had not been sufficiently fas- 
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tidious, and that, instead of rejecting one thousand five hun- 
dred pieces, they should have rejected two thousand five hun- 
dred. There would still have remained eight hundred com- 
positions as types of French painting in 1837. One thousand 
pieces of most contemptible character, if not in design, surely 
in coloring, would have been given over to a proper obscurity, 
and their authors would have betaken themselves to intenser 
toil in future, or to some other vocation for which nature and 
influences have better fitted them. I cannot but think that 
this large and undiscriminating admission into the honors of a 
two months’ exposition at the Louvre is an injury, not perhaps 
so much to French art or to genuine French artists, as to those 
young Frenchmen and Frenchwomen, who, still aspiring, are 
still without a genius for pictorial art. 

But of those eight hundred paintings so selected, I, as a tra- 
velling observer, desiring to study only the legitimate types of 
the time, cannot note even one hundred—nay, not fifty—as en- 
titled to such consideration. I cannot believe that, two ages 
hence, more than this small number will be appealed to and 
read as illustrations of the present. All else will have vanish- 
ed from public, and perhaps from private eyes and thought. 
What wastes of time and powers misapplied! A vague han- 
kering after notoriety, fed by an ignorant appreciation of the true 
aims and ends of Art, hurries hundreds to the canvass. As the 
press is daily overflooded with trashy works from the pen, so 
is, this year, the Louvre overtenanted by most characterless 
and half-begotten offspring of the pencil. 

The great subjects embodied in these multitudinous pieces, 
are, the Religious, the Historical, Portraits, and Landscape. 
Sacred themes are deemed the highest themes of pictorial art. 
The manner in which they are treated, the manner in which, 
when treated, they are appreciated—these are the great tests of 
the painter and of the painter’s beholders. So far as the quan- 
tity of religious subject is concerned, I think there is quite 
enough. The Salon contains thereof not less than one hun- 
dred and thirty pictures. Of these, the first that may warrant 
your long examination is a St. Cecilia, by Paul Delaroche,— 
Paul Delaroche, a name much illustrious among French pain- 
ters. Had Iseen no other composition of his than this, I should 
have declared him modelled after the earliest Florentine masters. 
1 should have set him down as a pupil of Cimabue or of Giotto. 
This painting has just so much of them as Paul Delaroche could 

ssibly interblend with his own original genius. St. Cecilia 
is represented as with her right hand touching a little organ 
held by two angels, who join their voices to its music. Her ex- 

pression is of course heavenly, and heavenly too is that of the 
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angels. Exceeding delicacy of finish is here, as in all the 
works of the artist, every where visible. The down-hanging 
left hand of the saint is a model of sweetness and beauty. 

The painting of a religious theme, next worthy of notice, is 
by Edward Bendemann, of Berlin. And here I may insert, 
that the German pictorial art is this year partially represented 
at the Louvre, by works of Bendemann, Begas, Lessing, and 
Winterhalter. It is somewhat to be regretted, that productions 
from those superior artists, Overbeck and Cornelius, are not to 
be seen. The English school, moreover, is quite unrepresent- 
ed, as is likewise the present Italian. The painting of Bende- 
mann alluded to, represents Jeremiah seated on the ruins of Je- 
rusalem. He leans contemplatively upon his left hand. 
Around him are broken arches, and columns, and children in 
death, and mothers bewailing them. Behind ascends the smoke 
from the doomed city. This picture ranks among the first in 
the Salon. We pass to the “ Oath of the Hussite,” by Lessing. 
It represents one of the disciples of Huss swearing to be true 
to the principles of his master. ‘That energy, and life, and de- 
termined fierceness in face and attitude, and, if I may so say, 
in gesture, bespeak in their creator no ordinary powers. Near 
this is the “Christ” of Ary Scheffer. It represents our Sa- 
viour healing the broken-hearted, preaching deliverance to cap- 
tives, restoring sight to the blind, and setting at liberty them 
that are bruised. Of these different classes, representatives are 
thronged about him. Among the captives may be recognized 
a head of Tasso, surrounded with a laurel garland. 'This 
painting has great merit, and deserves to be classed in the 
highest category of those on sacred themes. I shall not enu- 
merate any others. My plan does not permit me to descend 
among those composing the second, and third, and even the 
fourth classes. I may, however, here say, that having been in- 
formed that the great designer, Retzch, had sent a picture to 
the Salon, *I anxiously searched it out. It is a diminutive 
thing, and represents Christ as an infant, reading. I regret to 
say it has small merit. In no part of it could I detect the ge- 
nius which sketched the marvellous illustrations of Shak- 
speare, of Schiller, and of Goethe’s Faust. 

Of the one hundred and fifty historical pieces, there is a 
large number whose subject is taken from the middle ages ; 
several illustrate the time of Louis XIV.; the Sitting of the 
Ninth Thermidor speaks for the Revolution; the Empire is 
represented very abundantly; and three or four works remind 
you of the Restoration and the present dynasty. In this de- 
partment, the battle pieces are very numerous, and some of 
them possess singular merit. Among the finest is one by Eu- 
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gine Delacroix. It represents St. Louis defeating the English 
at the bridge of Saillebourg. This canvass is all alive with im- 
petuosity and most fierce thought. It is one of the few in the 
Salon, whose repeated examination reveals ever new and pro- 
founder beauties. The action of St. Louis, as leaning from 
his charger, he feshes his war-axe in a sturdy Englishman, is 
given with terrible truth. The battle of Tolbiac, gained by 
Clovis, from the pencil of Ary Scheffer, gathers daily about it 
the amateurs, and the popular lookers on. There is another 
piece by Victor Schnetz, representing Count Eudes raising the 
siege of Paris in 886, which reveals great genius in this sphere. 
I shall not describe the immense canvass, fifteen by eighteen 
feet, whereon is seen the Battle of Wagram, with Napoleon in 
the front ground; nor twenty other smaller pieces, in which a 
portion of that warrior’s doings are recorded. Nor need I stop 
long before the Siege of Yorktown, by Conder, in which is 
little to be praised, save the fine face of Washington. I pass 
to the two master-pieces of the Exposition, by Paul Delaroche. 
In one is the Earl of Strafford, represented as stopping on his 
way to punishment, beneath the window of the prison of Laud, 
and asking for the benediction and the prayers of the Arch- 
bishop. Out through the iron bars of that window extend the 
arms of the old man, while he calls down upon the Earl bless- 
ings from heaven. In the other painting is seen Charles I. 
insulted by the soldiers of Cromwell. One of those ungracivus 
miscreants is puffing smoke into the face of the fallen monarch. 
The expression upon that face is admirable beyond all praise. 
It contains several meanings. You see therein resignation, 
and also pity, and also a slight shadow of contempt at the in- 
solence of the ruffian, and, mingled with all, the dignified self- 
possession of a wronged king. I am not often much moved by 
paintings, and yet 1 must confess that here was a pathetic 
power of eye and feature that took me captive completely. 
Several soldiers are round about, shouting and drinking; and 
}. -.ing against a column, at a short distance, is the form of 
Cromwell, himself a silent spectator of this unworthy scene. 
He does not gloat upon the fall of pride and power before him. 
His face is rather gloomy and contemplative, and still within it 
may you see the triumph of one who has humbled a foe. 
Upon these pieces alone might Paul Delaroche’s fame be based, 
and be securely based. No one, after having studied them, 
can question his title to the highest place among the living 
painters of France. 

It is very difficult, if not quite impossible, to characterize by 
any general terms the historical paintings of this exhibition. 
They have hardly any qualities in common. They constitute 
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no school. The works are various, as the various fancies, and 
tastes, and inspirations of the artists. Not lying within my 
plan to speak more critically or minutely about them, I pass to 
the portraits. Of these, the Salon contains at least four hun- 
dred. Excluding therefrom fifty, I do not think a more wretch- 
ed collection could well be got together. Whether the por- 
traits be accurate or not, I am unable to say. I Jook upon 
them as works of art merely. They do not so often appear 
stiff, as very miserably colored. They remind oneof those 
portraits sometimes hung up in drawing-rooms upon the stage ; 
or rather of those stage artists seen in broad sunlight, with 
their complexions washed of rouge. They perpetually dis- 
close evidences of haste. Where among them can you find 
the careful and elaborate finish of Titian ? Want of care, want 
of patience, want not merely of genius, but of talent, these are 
the features which offend you momently in this representative 
of the art. The portraits seem to have been manufactured on 
most mercenary contract. A few of them, however, stand 
above this description. And yet these few reveal no very high 
genius for portrait painting in the Salon of 1837. 

The landscapes are very numerous, and some of them are 
very good. Giroux has presented a view of the Alps, abound- 
ing in character. A pastoral scene, by Marelhat, may well fix 
your attention. There are several other pieces which do no 
dishonor to Nature, and there are several others which outrage 
her abominably. They are pieces which, so far from being an 
idealization of nature, are not even copies of her—no, nor co- 
pies of copies. Such villainous skies and clouds, and such im- 
moveable streams ; forests so flung together, and hills and val- 
lies so mistakeable, these for those, never yet came from the 
imagination of Nature, nor the imagination of rational man. 
Where could these artists have picked up the elements of their 
compositions? Not surely in those sources whence came the 
fine inspiration of Poussin. Surprising it is, that with Na- 
ture’s broad volume fully outspread before them, so few of 
Frenchmen can ever read her aright. I deem the landscapes, 
and that multitude of small pieces which may be classed under 
the word “views,” as quite the least satisfactory specimens I 
have ever seen. 

Of animals there are twenty-five or thirty representations. 
Those by Brascarret are very admirable. A fight of bulls from 
his pencil isa gem. Of game, the Salon has but a few indiffer- 
ent pictures, and so of fruits and flowers. In my wanderings 
through the Hall I was exceedingly anxious to spy out the 
horrid. 1 wished to know if this year’s exhibition of French 
pictorial art was tainted, as the present French dramatic is said 
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to be, by scenes of blood and vengeance. I must say that the 
battle pieces abounded, as they ought to do, with all quantities 
of bodies, dead and haggard. Beside them, I noticed only 
three pieces peculiar in this respect. T’'wo were of shipwrecks 
and their results, slowly consuming hunger, and tiger-visaged 
savages yelling over naked women and children. The eye 
surveys them for a moment, and turns away in disgust and 
horror. Does the wide circumference of legitimate art, spiritu- 
alizing and refining as it is, embrace such influences as these ? 
There is a third large piece, before which visitors are accus- 
tomed to pause, smile faintly, and walk on. It represents a 
man conscience-tortured ina dream. There he writhes half- 
denuded. Down from above dashes at his breast, a hideous 
fiend armed with snakes. Several other fiends seem to eat 
him quite with their eyes of vengeance. Around him are 
grouped victims of his ambition and his lust, among whom is 
chiefly seen a livid female, holding a¢ the sinner a naked and 
abortive infant. No doubt a virtuous moral was at the centre 
of the painter’s heart. ‘The combination, however, for embody- 
ing it, is altogether savage, and looks quite too grim and terri- 
ble for even the blood-thirsty eyes of the Porte St. Martin. I 
could find but one representation in the way of suicide. ‘The 
life-discontented is standing under a sombre arch of one of the 
Parisian bridges. ‘The Morgue lowers in the dim distance. 
The death-plunge is about to be made. No motive for the deed 
can easily be detected. But for some redness of the face, and 
a certain roundness of stomach, you might, without great 
wrong, pronounce the culprit none other than the artist, him- 
self inflicting a deserved penalty for the perpetration of such 
an abominable picture. 

Walking through the long Egyptian Hall, a flight of stairs 
conducts you down into the apartment for sculpture. Of the 
one hundred and thirty-one pieces, fifty are busts. With the 
exception of Monsieur Dupont by Etex, and a few others, 
they may be said to lack in that finish of detail, without which 
nothing worthy of permanence can be achieved. ‘The works 
in plaster are numerous, and there are several in brenze. ‘The 
former are exhibited partly for public criticism to be applied to 
the forth-coming figures in marble. A Minerva is there of the 
most shabby and villainous description, and at its side isa 
pirate outlooking upon the sea, by Menard, which for fierce in- 
tentness of look and attitude is one of the best things in the 
room. In bronze is seen the sitting figure of. Boieldieu, by 
Dantan the younger. It was executed after an order from the 
city of Rouen, one of whose halls it is to decorate. The great 
composer is represented as in some musical inspiration. It is 
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a composition of much merit. Of the statues in marble, a few 
will detain you. And first, wedge yourself, if you can, through 
the crowd that perpetually throngs around the nymph Salma- 
cis, by Bosio. ‘This is the finest piece of sculpture at the Ex- 
position. 'The nymph is represented rising from the earth. 
She half leans upon her left arm, while her right disencumbers 
her foot of some flower or leaf. The expression of face is sur- 
passingly sweet. It is innocence ten times purged. ‘The exe- 
cution of the statue is delicate and complete in all subordinate 
parts. Baron Bosio has caught, and here embodied, something 
of the classic spirit. Departing, the image dwells upon the 
memory, and you return and re-return. Here is a statue, in 
coarse French marble, of Talma meditating out a character. 
It is by David. The actor is sitting, almost denuded, in a Ro- 
man chair. The piece is surely wrought with great skill ; but 
I do not see therein the contemplation, deep and intense, for 
which I had prepared myself. I was struck by the resemblance 
of the forehead and adjustment of hair to those in portraits of 
Napoleon. Near by is a statue of the Regent, by Bra. I no- 
tice it only on account of the elaborate finish of the robes. 
The French are nice in matters of old as well as modern cos- 
tume. ‘They are delighted with this instance. Who, among 
them, cares for the face of the Regent? The fleurs de lis, scat- 
tered over his magnificent mantle, are perfect in the minutest 
point. Here is a statue of General Foy, as an orator. It 
is in citizen’s dress, even to the straps. It has completed my 
dislike of statues, with face in the inspiration of either poetry 
or eloquence ; while their legs, and bodies, and necks are pinch- 
ed about in the common, Rue-de-Rivoli costume, or fashion of 
the time. 

Husson has impressively represented an angel offering to 
heaven a repentant sinner. The angel looks upwards in so- 
Jemn trust, and seldom, surely, was penitence more feelingly 
chiselled than in the half-prostrate figure of the sinner implor- 
ing before her. I next notice a group by Paul Lemoyne. It 
is colossal. It represents Medea rushing in blind horror from 
her slain children. Her visage abounds in most foul and fiend- 
ish expression. Her hair is tied in a terrific knot over her fore- 
head. Her right hand clasps a dagger. Her children lie 
corpses at her feet. She leans furiously forward, and seems 
to behold some victim Jason in the distance. Having se- 
cured whatever enthusiasm the group was capable of excit- 
ing, I took to criticism. I came to the conclusion that the 
living Medea, however jealous she might be, could not possibly 
have leaned so far forward without going over. ‘The perpen- 
dicular, let fall from the centre of gravity, must have touched 
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the earth far, very far out from the base. Near this group is 
a seated statue by Therasse. It is Cydippe reading these 
words on an ivory ball, just by chance picked up :—“ I swear 
by Diana to wed none but you, Aconice.” The cunning lover 
had devised this trick to entrap the refusing maiden into an 
oath. ‘The expression on her face is neither surprise at the 
joke, nor indignation, nor yet pleasure. You see a sort of silly 
grin, which brings a corresponding state of muscle into your 
own countenance. And now we have got back once more to 
the nymph Salmacis. There is she still, half-prostrate, yet ever 
on the eve of rising. There is the same captivating innocence 
in her look, and, though stark naked, she is too youthful and 
too pure to dream of any harm therein. I doubt not that ex- 
pression will there survive a thousand years. This is the only 
ideal truly worthy of the name in all the Exhibition. I men- 
tion no other pieces in sculpture. There are hanging about 
the apartment several ingeniously-carved scenes and images in 
wood, wrought by that same returning taste to the middle ages, 
which appears in some of the sculpture, in many of the paint- 
ings, in several sketches of ancient architecture, which is like- 
wise frequently exhibited on the Parisian stage ; and is, more- 
over, evinced in numerous historical compositions daily given 
forth through the press. 

The few engravings and fewer lithographs are not particu- 
larly worthy of description. The former, it seems to me, can- 
not compare with specimens from Munich and Florence. In 
the latter are some half a dozen pieces of good execution. An 
effort by Noel, taken from Overbeck’s painting of Christ sur- 
rounded by little children, approaches nearer to fine engraving 
than any coe ye I have ever seen. The architectural 
pieces are mostly made up of designs for improving various 
parts of the metropolis. They are here exposed to the scrutiniz- 
ing judgment and approval of the Parisians. Several plans 
for beautifying the Champs Elysees seemed to me distinguished 
for admirable taste. 

The hour of four has now arrived. The crimson-liveried 
huissier, in chapeau bras, announces that the doors of the 
Louvre must for this day be closed. What are the general im- 
pressions left by so brief a ramble among these works of Art? 
France has a very few good painters and sculptors. She has, 
moreover, a multitude following Art, who could do no worse in 
another sphere. ‘The feeling for said art is wide in the general 
people. ‘The present Exposition is a slight improvement upon 
that in 1836. The system of such exhibitions is useful to 
artists and profitable to the people. ‘Their increased number is 
one favorable commentary upon the revolution of 1830. The 
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impulses of that revolution, which have so enlarged the boun- 
daries of action in other departments, may still continue to 
operate beneficially in this. The prospects for Art in France 
are not discouraging. 


PAST DAYS. 


BY T. H-. HOWARD. 


Upon the hills 
’*Tis night—and summer’s many voices ring 
No more as wont—save the delighted rills 
And the pure fountains, whose sweet music fills 
ith murmuring 
The valley—and pervades the air 
Like the hushed tones of prayer. 


Come back, oh! come, 

Spirit of childhood !—let the merry streams 
Where I have wandered, and whose joyous hum 
Lingers when nature’s voices else are dumb, 

Recall the dreams 
Of that blest season—and the old-time places 
And familiar faces. 


That time is dead,— 
Gone to the homes of the departed—-there 
In that low valley, I behold the shed 
My father and my mother tenanted— 
But tell me, where 
Are their fond voices—and the loving eyes 
I early learned to prize ? 


And where is she, 
So lovely in her youth? a fair 
Bright sunbeam on life’s frozen sea ! 
So fond—so beautiful—ah, can it be 
That she is gone ?—Despair, 
Comes o’er my heart like an unholy blight, 
This lone and solemn night. 


How sweet ye grew— 
Oh, Boyhood’s days! in your unshadowed hours, 


Dazzling the vision with bright hopes that flew 
Around, and winged joys for ever new, 
Lifting the flowers, 
And scattering their fresh petals, one by one, 
To wither in the sun. 


But ah! farewell ; 
Gone are the golden treasures of old times,— 
Gone the sweet music from its native shell,— 
For the loved beings now no longer dwell 
Amidst the chimes, 
Which they accustomed were to love and hear, 
In many a buried year. 


New Ovleans. 
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A FAERY LEGEND. 


BY ASHLEY ALLEN ROYCE. 


I nave sometimes produced a singular and not unpleasing 
effect, so far as my own mind was concerned, by imagining a 
train of incidents, in which the spirit and mechanism of the 
faéry legend should be combined with the characters and man- 
ners of familiar life. In the little tale which follows, a subdued 
tinge of the wild and wonderfut is thrown over a sketch of New- 
England personages and scenery, yet, it is hoped, without en- 
tirely obliterating the sober hues of nature. Rather than a 
story of events claiming to be real, it may be considered as an 
allegory, such as the writers of the last century would have ex- 
pressed in the shape of an eastern tale, but to which I have en- 
deavored to give a more life-like warmth than could be infused 
into those fanciful productions. 

In the twilight of a summer eve, a tall, dark figure, over 
which long and remote travel had thrown an outlandish aspect, 
was entering a village, not in “ Faéry Londe,” but within our 
own familiar boundaries. The staff, on which this traveller 
leaned, had been his companion from the spot where it grew, 
in the jungles of Hindostan; the hat, that overshadowed his 
sombre brow, had _ shielded him from the suns of Spain; but 
his cheek had been blackened by the red-hot wind of an Ara- 
bian desert, and had felt the frozen breath of an Arctic region. 
Long sojourning amid wild and dangerous men, he still wore 
beneath his vest the ataghan which he had once struck into 
the throat of a Turkish robber. In every foreign clime he had 
lost something of his New-England characteristics ; and, per- 
haps, from every people he had unconsciously borrowed a new 
peculiarity ; so that when the world-wanderer again trod the 
street of his native village, it is no wonder that he passed un- 
recognized, though exciting the gaze and curiosity of all. Yet, 
as his arm casually touched that of a young woman, who was 
wending her way to an evening lecture, she started, and almost 


uttered a cry. 
* Ralph Cranfield !” was the name that she half articulated. 
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“Can that be my old playmate, Faith Egerton ?’ thought 
the traveller, looking round at her figure, but without pausing. 

Ralph Cranfield, from his youth upward, had felt himself 
marked out for a high destiny. He had imbibed the idea—we 
say not whether it were revealed to him by witchcraft, or in a 
dream of prophecy, or that his brooding fancy had palmed its 
own dictates upon him as the oracles of a Sybil—but he had 
imbibed the idea, and held it firmest among his articles of faith, 
that three marvellous events of his life were to be confirmed 
to him by three signs. 

The first of these three fatalities, and perhaps the one on 
which his youthful imagination had dwelt most fondly, was 
the discovery of the maid, who alone, of all the maids on earth, 
could make him happy by her love. He was to roam around 
the world till he should meet a beautiful woman, wearing on 
her bosom a jewel in the shape of a heart ; whether of pearl, or 
ruby, or emerald, or carbuncle, or a changeful opal, or perhaps 
a priceless diamond, Ralph Cranfield little cared, so long as it 
were a heart of one peculiar shape. On encountering this 
lovely stranger, he was bound to address her thus :—“ Maiden, 
I have brought you a heavy heart. May I rest its weight on 
you ?” And if she were his fated bride—if their kindred souls 
were destined to form a union here below, which all eternity 
should only bind more closely—she would reply, with her fin- 
ger on the heart-shaped jewel :—“ 'This token, which I have 
worn so long, is the assurance that you may !” 

And secondly, Ralph Cranfield had a firm belief that there 
was a mighty treasure hidden somewhere in the earth, of 
which the burial-place would be revealed to none but him. 
When his feet should press upon the mysterious spot, there 
would be a hand before him, pointing downward—whether 
carved of marble, or hewn in gigantic dimensions on the side 
of a rocky precipice, or perchance a hand of flame in empty 
air, he could not tell; but, at least, he would discern a hand, 
the fore-finger pointing downward, and beneath it the Latin 
word Inropir—Dig! And digging thereabouts, the gold in 
coin or ingots, the precious stones, or of whatever else the trea- 
sure might consist, would be certain to reward his toil. 

The third and last of the miraculous events in the life of this 
high-destined man, was to be the attainment of extensive influ- 
ence and sway over his fellow-creatures. Whether he were to 
be a king, and founder of an hereditary throne, or the victorious 
leader of a people contending for their freedom, or the apostle 
of a purified and regenerated faith, was left for futurity to 
show. As messengers of the sign, by which Ralph Cranfield 
might recognize the fated summons, three venerable men were 
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to claim audience of him. The chief among them, a dignified 
and majestic person, arrayed, it may be supposed, in the flow- 
ing garments of an ancient sage, would be the bearer of a 
wand, or prophet’s rod. With this wand, or rod, or staff, the 
venerable sage would trace a certain figure in the air, and then 
proceed to make known his heaven-instructed message ; which, 
if obeyed, must lead to glorious results. 

With this proud fate before him, in the flush of his imagina- 
tive youth, Ralph Cranfield had set forth io seek the maid, the 
treasure, and the venerable sage, with his gift of extended em- 
pire. And had he foundthem? Alas! it was not with the aspect 
of a triumphant man, who had achieved a nobler destiny than 
all his fellows, but rather with the gloom of one struggling 
against peculiar and continual adversity, that he now passed 
homeward to his mother’s cottage. He had come back, but 
only for a time, to lay aside the pilgrim’s staff, trusting that his 
weary manhood would regain somewhat of the elasticity of 
youth in the spot where his three-fold fate had been foreshowu 
him. There had been few changes in the village ; for it was 
not one of those thriving places where a year’s prosperity 
makes more than the havoc of a century’s decay ; but, like a 
gray hair in a young man’s head, an antiquated little town, full 
of old maids, and aged elms, and moss-grown dwellings. Few 
seemed to be the changes here. The drooping elms, indeed, 
had a more majestic spread; the weather-blackened houses 
were adorned with a denser thatch of verdant moss ; and doubt- 
less there were a few more grave-stones in the burial-ground, 
inscribed with names that had once been familiar in the village 
street. Yet, summing up all the mischief that ten years had 
wrought, it seemed scarcely more than if Ralph Cranfield had 
gone forth that very morning, and dreamed a day-dream till the 
twilight, and then turned back again. But his heart grew cold, 
because the village did not remember him as he remembered 
the village. 

“ Here is the change !” sighed he, striking his hand upon his 
breast. “ Who is this man of thought and care, weary with 
world-wandering, and heavy with disappointed hopes? The 
youth returns not, who went forth so joyously !” 

And now Ralph Cranfield was at his mother’s gate, in front 
of the small house where the old lady, with slender but sufii- 
cient means, had kept herself comfortable during her son’s long 
absence. Admitting himself within the inclosure, he leaned 
against a great, old tree, trifling with his own impatience, as 
people often do in those intervals when years are summed into 
amoment. He took a minute survey of the dwelling—its win- 
dows, brightened with the sky gleam, its door-way, with the 
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half of a mill-stone for a step, and the faintly-traced path wav- 
ing thence to the gate. He made friends again with his child- 
hood’s friend, the old tree against which he leaned ; and glanc- 
ing his eye adown its trunk, beheld something that excited a 
melancholy smile. It was a half-obliterated inscription—the 
Latin word Inrop1—which he remembered to have carved in 
the bark of the tree, with a whole day’s toil, when he had first 
begun to muse about his exalted destiny. It might be account- 
ed a rather singular coincidence, that the bark, just above the 
inscription, had put forth an excrescence, shaped not unlike a 
hand, with the fore-finger pointing obliquely at the word of 
fate. Such, at least, was its appearance in the dusky light. 

«Now a credulous man,” said Ralph Cranfield carelessly to 
himself, “ might suppose that the treasure which I have sought 
round the world, lies buried, after all, at the very door of my 
mother’s dwelling. That would be a jjest indeed !” 

More he thought not about the matter ; for now the door was 

opened, and an elderly woman appeared on the threshold, 
peering into the dusk to discover who it might be that had in- 
truded on her premises, and was standing in the shadow of her 
tree. It was Ralph Cranfield’s mother. Pass we over their 
greeting, and leave the one to her joy and the other to his 
rest—if quiet rest he found. 

But when morning broke, he arose with a troubled brow ; 
for his sleep and his wakefulness had alike been full of dreams. 
All the fervor was rekindled with which he had burned of yore 
to unravel the threefold mystery of his fate. The crowd of 
his early visions seemed to have awaited him beneath his moth- 
er’s roof, and thronged riotously around to welcome his return. 
In the well-remembered chamber-—on the pillow where his 
infancy had slumbered—he had passed a wilder night than 
ever in an Arab tent, or when he had reposed his head in the 
ghastly shades of a ‘haunted forest. A shadowy maid had 
stolen to his bedside, and laid her finger on the scintillating 
heart; ahand of flame had glowed amid the darkness, pointing 
downward to a mystery within the earth; a hoary sage had 
waved his prophetic wand, and beckoned the dreamer onward 
to a chair of state. The same phantoms, though fainter in the 
daylight, still flitted about the cottage, and mingled among the 
crowd of familiar faces that were drawn thither by the news of 
Ralph Cranfield’s return, to bid him welcome for his mother’s 

sake. ‘There they found him, a tall, dark, stately man, of fo- 
reign aspect, courteous in demeanor and mild of speech, yet with 
an abstracted eye, which seemed often to snatch a glance at the 
invisible. 

Meantime the widow Cranfield went bustling about the 
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house, full of joy that she again had somebody to love, and be 
careful of, and for whom she might vex and teaze herself with 
the petty troubles of daily life. It was nearly noon, when she 
looked forth from the door, and descried three personages of 
note coming along the street, through the hot sunshine and the 
masses of elm-tree shade. At length they reached her gate, 
and undid the latch. . 

“See, Ralph!” exclaimed she, with maternal pride, “ here 
is Squire Hawkwood and the two other select-men, coming on 
purpose tosee you! Now do tell them a good long story about 
what you have seen in foreign parts.” 

The foremost of the three visiters, Squire Hawkwood, was 
avery pompous, but excellent old gentleman, the head and 
prime mover in all the affairs of the village, and universally 
acknowledged to be one of the sagest men on earth. He 
wore, according to a fashion even then becoming antiquated, a 
three-cornered hat, and carried a silver-headed cane, the use 
of which seemed to be rather for flourishing in the air than for 
assisting the progress of his legs. His two companions were 
elderly and respectable yeomen, who, retaining an ante-revolu- 
tionary reverence for rank and hereditary wealth, kept a little 
in the Squire’s rear. As they approached along the pathway, 
Ralph Cranfield sat in an oaken elbow-chair, half unconsci- 
ously gazing at the three visiters, and enveloping their homely 
figures in the misty romance that pervaded his mental world. 

“ Here,” thought he, smiling at the conceit, “here comes 
three elderly personages, and the first of the three is a venera- 
ble sage with a staff. What if this embassy should bring me 
the message of my fate !” 

While Squire Hawkwood and his colleagues entered, Ralph 
rose from his seat, and advanced a few steps to receive them ; 
and his stately figure and dark countenance, as he bent courte- 
ously towards his guests, had a natural dignity ; contrasting 
well with the bustling importance of the Squire. ‘The old gen- 
tleman, according to invariable custom, gave an elaborate pre- 
liminary flourish with his cane in the air, then removed his 
three-cornered hat in order to wipe his brow, and finally pro- 
ceeded to make known his errand. 

“ My colleagues and myself,” began the Squire, “ are burthen- 
ed with momentous duties, being jointly select-men of this village. 
Our minds, for the space of three days past, have been labo- 
riously bent on the selection of a suitable person to fill a most 
important office, and take upon himself a charge and rule, 
which, wisely considered, may be ranked no lower than those 
of kings and potentates. And whereas you, our native towns- 
man, are of good natural intellect, and well cultivated by to- 
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reign travel, and that certain vagaries and fantasies of your 
youth are doubtless long ago corrected ; taking all these matters, 
I say, into due consideration, we are of opinion that Providence 
hath sent you hither, at this juncture, for our very purpose.” 

During this harangue, Cranfield gazed fixedly at the speaker, 
as if he beheld something mysterious and unearthly in his 
pompous little figure, and as if the Squire had worn the flowing 
robes of an ancient sage, instead of a square-skirted coat, flapped 
waistcoat, velvet breeches and silk stockings. Nor was his 
wonder without sufficient cause ; for the flourish of the Squire’s 
staff, marvellous to relate, had described precisely the signal in 
the air which was to ratify the message of the prophetic Sage, 
whom Cranfield had sought around the world. 

“ And what,” inquired Ralph Cranfield, with a tremor in his 
voice, “what may this office be, which is to equal me with 
kings and potentates ?” 

‘No less than instructor of our village school,” answered 
Squire Hawkwood ; “ the office being now vacant by the death 
of the venerable Master Whitaker, after a fifty years’ incum- 
bency.” 

“] will consider of your proposal,” replied Ralph Cranfield 
—s “and will make known my decision within three 

ays.” 

After a few more words, the village dignitary and his com- 
panions took their leave. But to Cranfield’s fancy their images 
were still present, and became more and more invested with the 
dim awfuiness of figures which had first appeared to him ina 
dream, and afterwards had shown themselves in his waking mo- 
ments, assuming homely aspects among familiar things. His 
mind dwelt upon the features of the Squire, till they grew confus- 
ed with those of the visionary Sage, and one appeared but the 
shadow of the other. The same visage, he now thought, had 
looked forth upon him from the Pyramid of Cheops ; the same 
form had beckoned to him among the colonnades of the Alham- 
bra; the same figure had mistily revealed itself through the 
ascending steam of the Great Geyser. At every effort of his 
memory he recognized some trait of the dreamy Messenger of 
Destiny, in this pompous, bustling, self-important, little great 
man of the village. Amid such musings, Ralph Cranfield sat 
all day in the cottage, scarcely hearing and vaguely answering 
his mother’s thousand questions about his travels and adven- 
tures. At sunset, he roused himself to take a stroll, and, pass- 
ing the aged elm-tree, his eye was again caught by the sem- 
blance of a hand, pointing downward at the half-obliterated 
inscription. 

As Cranfield walked down the street of the village, the level 
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sunbeams threw his shadow far before him; and he fancied 
that, as his shadow walked among distant objects, so had there 
been a presentiment stalking in advance of him throughout his 
life. And when he drew near each object, over which his tall 
shadow had preceded him, still it proved to be one of the fa- 
miliar recollections of his infancy and youth. Every crook in 
the pathway was remembered. Even the more transitory 
characteristics of the scene were the same as in by-gone days. 
A company of cows were grazing on the grassy road-side, 
and refreshed him with their fragrant breath. “It is sweeter,” 
thought he, “than the perfume which was wafted to our ship 
from the Spice Islands.” The round little figure of a child 
rolled from a door-way, and lay laughing, almost beneath 
Cranfield’s feet. The dark and stately man stooped down, 
and lifting the infant, restored him to his mother’s arms. 
“ The children,” said he to himself—and sighed, and smiled— 
“the children are to be my charge!” And while a flow of 
natural feeling gushed like a well-spring in his heart, he came 
to a dwelling which he could nowise forbear to enter. Asweet 
voice, which seemed to come from a deep and tender soul, was 
warbling a plaintive little air, within. 


Oh, Man can seek the downward glance, 
And each kind word—affection’s spell— 
Eye, voice, its value can enhance ; 
For eye may speak, and tongue can tell. 


But Woman’s love, it waits the while 
To echo to another’s tone, 

To linger on another’s smile 
Ere dare to answer with its own. 


He bent his head, and passed through the lowly door. As 
his foot sounded upon the threshold, a young woman advanc- 
ed from the cusky interior of the house, at first hastily, and 
then with a more uncertain step, till they met face to face. 
There was a singular contrast in their two figures; he dark 
and picturesque—one who had battled with the world—whom 
all suns had shone upon, and whom all winds had blown ona 
varied course ; she neat, comely, and quiet—quiet even in her 
agitation—as if all her emotions had been subdued to the 
peaceful tenor of her life. Yet their faces, all unlike as they 
were, had an expression that seemed not so alien—a glow of 
kindred feeling, flashing upward anew from half-extinguished 
embers. 

“You are welcome home !” said Faith Egerton. 
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But Cranfield did not immediately answer ; for his eye had 
been caught by an ornament in the shape of a Heart, which 
Faith wore asa brooch upon her bosom. 'The material was 
the ordinary white quartz; and he recollected having himself 
shaped it out of one of those Indian arrow-heads, which are so 
often found in the ancient haunts of the red men. It was pre- 
cisely on the pattern of that worn by the visionary Maid. 
When Cranfield departed on his shadowy search he had be- 
stowed this brooch, in a gold setting, as a parting gift to Faith 
Egerton. 

“So, Faith, you have kept the Heart !” said he, at length. 

“Yes,” said she, blushing deeply—then more gaily, “and 
what else have you brought me from beyond the sea ?” 

“ Faith !” replied Ralph Cranfield, uttering the fated words 
by an uncontrollable impulse, “I have brought you nothing 
but a heavy heart! May I rest its weight on you ?” 

“ This token, which I have worn so long,” said Faith, lay- 
ing her tremulous finger on the Heart, “is the assurance that 
you may !” 

“Faith! Faith!” cried Cranfield, clasping her in his arms, 
“you have interpreted my wild and weary dream !” 

Yes ; the wild dreamer was awake at last. 'T'o find the mys- 
terious treasure, he was to till the earth around his mother’s 
dwelling, and reap its products! Instead of warlike command, 
or regal or religious sway, he was to rule over the village chil- 
dren! And now the visionary Maid had faded from his fancy, 
and in her place he saw the playmate of his childhood! 
Would all, who cherish such wild wishes, but look around them, 
they would oftenest find their sphere of duty, of prosperity, and 
happiness, within those precincts, and in that station where 
Providence itself has cast their lot. Happy they who read the 
riddle without a weary world-search, or a lifetime spent in 


vain ! 
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A MEMOIR OF THE LATE JOHN WELLS. 


BY WILLIAM W. CAMPBELL. 


Wes are about to present the picture of a man, who was one of 
the brightest ornaments of the legal profession in New-York, and 
whose memory should be cherished both for his private virtues and 
his great talents. In the profession of the law, it is well known 
that the eloquent advocate, who confines himself strictly to the dis- 
charge of his professional duties, leaves few traces of his talents 
when he is no more. His eloquence may be remembered by those 
who were his companions at the Bar, and who may have listened to 
his impassioned efforts ; but the remembrance often passes away with 
the memory of those companions, and thus perishes with the frail 
record upon which it is written. 

John Wells was born in Cherry Valley, in Otsego county, in the 
year 1770. ‘The precise period of his birth is not known, in conse- 
quence of the entire destruction of his family while he was yet 
young. In 1741 the Reverend Samuel Dunlop, the maternal grand- 
father of Mr. Wells, with a small colony ot Scotch and Irish emi- 
grants, penetrated by the way of the Mohawk valley into the interior 
of this state, and made a settlement upon a branch of the head-waters 
of the Susquehanna, and gave it the name above-mentioned. 

They were joined in 1744 by John Wells, the paternal grandfather. 
At that time Cherry Valley was the extreme verge of civilization. 
South and west extended the far unbroken wilderness in all its 
freshness and majesty. A few German families were scattered © 
along the valley of the Mohawk ; but the Mohawk tribe of Indians, 
that tribe who were emphatically the Romans of the North 
American Aborigines, and who gave their name to the beautiful river 
upon whose banks they dwelt, were still there—still guarding the 
graves, and roaming over the hunting-grounds, of their ancestors. 
Mrs. Grant, in her memoirs of an American lady, has given an 
interesting account of a voyage up the Mohawk in early times. It 
was nearly thirty years after its ascent by the little party who 
settled Cherry Valley ; but settlements were not advanced then with 
the rail-road rapidity of our day, and the valley of the Mohawk still 

ossessed much of its original freshness and primitive beauty. 

It would be interesting to pause here, and consider the changes 
that the century which has now almost elapsed, has produced. The 
Mohawks, with the confederated tribes, the Six Nations, have almost 
disappeared ; and the then wilderness has budded and blossomed 
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under the fostering care and industry of the millions of white men 
who have succeeded them. 

Among the first buildings erected in the little colony of Cherry 
Valley was a small church built of logs, and here the Rev. Mr. 
Dunlop, the maternal grandfather of Mr. Wells, first raised the 
standard of the Cross amid the toils and privations incident to a 
new settlement. John Wells, senior, was appointed the first justice 
of the peace ; and, as one of the justices of the quorum, was associated 
and intimate with the celebrated Sir William Johnson. 

His eldest son, Robert Wells, married a daughter of Mr. Dunlop ; 
and of this marriage was John Wells, the subject of this sketch, 
born in 1770 as betore mentioned. At the time of his birth the 
elements of discord were in motion. Opposition to the mother 
country was then gaining force with all classes of society, and the 
decided and uncompromising tone in which the rights of the coun- 
try were maintained, was preparing the way for a physical defence 
of those rights. ‘The war of the revolution found the little settle. 
ment of Cherry Valley still a frontier. Im the summer of 1778 
occurred that dreadful massacre in the northern part of Pennsyl- 
vania, which has been immortalized in Gertrude of Wyoming. 
The inhabitants of Cherry Valley fled on learning the fate of their 
brethren of Wyoming, but returned to their homes in the fall of the 
same year, under an impression that there was no longer any danger 
by reason of the advance of the season. ‘They returned only to 
share the fate of their friends of Wyoming. On the eleventh 
of November in the same year, a party of Indians and tories, led on 
by Walter Butler and the far-famed chief Joseph Brant, made an 
incursion into the settlement, and entirely destroyed it, killing many 
of the inhabitants. John Wells, junior, had been left with an aunt 
in Schenectady for the purpose of attending school. This favor 
had been solicited by the aunt when the other members of the 
family were about to return to Cherry Valley, and thus he escaped 
that melancholy fate which awaited the return of the others to 
their home. His father and mother, uncle and aunt, four brothers 
and sisters were killed. His grandmother, the wife of the Rev. Mr. 
Dunlop, also fell a victim; and these great misfortunes brought 
down in a short time afterwards the grey hairs of the reverend 
clergyman himself with sorrow to the grave. 

One common grave received all of his family who were killed on 
the 11th of November, and the eloquent advocate, in after-life, paid 
several visits to the valley of his birth, and shed a tear over the 
spot where reposed the ashes of his kindred. 

Cut off thus in early life from all the endearments of home and 
parental love, and from all the warm and glowing affections of 
brothers and sisters, his condition would indeed have heen hopeless 
had not the same kind-hearted aunt interposed in his behalf. She 
beeame in feeling a mother to him, and watched over him with a 
mother’s care. He was continued at school at Schenectady for 


several years, and afterwards removed with his aunt to Long Island, - 
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and pursued his studies at Jamaica. From Jamaica he was sent to 
Newark in New Jersey, where he completed his preparatory studies, 
and from whence he was removed to Nassau Hall, Princeton, where 
he was graduated in 1788. At College he was distinguished for his 
habits of study and good conduct, and was pronounced the best 
Greek scholar and mathematician in his class. One of his class- 
mates, who occupied the same room with him, recently stated that it 
was a pleasure to hear his translations of Greek authors, and to 
witness the ease and accuracy of his mathematical exercises. He 
was a great favorite of Dr. Witherspoon, who was the President of 
that College, and who was in the habit of holding him up as an ex- 
ample of exemplary conduct, of industry, and of personal neatness. 
His health at this time was very delicate, his constitution having re- 
ceived a severe shock from an attack of bilious fever while at school 
at Newark. His friends were apprehensive that his continued and 
close application to his studies would destroy his life. His modesty 
at this time was the subject of remark among his associates, and 
many advised him not to pursue the study of the law, believing that 
he could not.successfully encounter the difficulties of a public pro- 
fessional career. 

Soon after leaving College, he commenced the study of the law in 
New-York city, with Mr. Edward Griswold, and was licensed as an at- 
torney in 1791, and was admitted as a counsel in 1795. The New- 
York Bar, at this period, was illuminated by a constellation of able 
and distinguished lawyers. Many of them had signalized them. 
selves in the war of the revolution, and occupied important stations 
in the councils of the general and state governments. ‘These men 
were leaders at the bar, as they had been leaders of the armies of 
their country. For many years after his admission, Mr. Wells was 
but “a looker-on in Venice.” His practice was small, and confined 
chiefly to collections ; and ke seemed destined to realize the antici- 
pations of his friends that he could not succeed in the profession of 
the law. In this opinion he was sometimes almost disposed to co. 
incide, and was heard frequently to say, that if he had a farm and 
five hundred dollars, he would abandon his profession forever. His 
paternal acres had been disposed of, and the avails expended in the 
acquisition of his education. But though his prospects were dark, 
and he was at times almost discouraged, he still pursued his studies 
with ardor and industry. The flame which afterwards burst forth 
and became a shining light, was at this time burning within him, 
though he was himself hardly conscious of its existence. 

In 1797 an act of the legislature was passed to remedy some of 
the evils arising from the jurisdiction of Assistant of the Peace in 
the city of New-York. 

A new court was organized under that act, called the Court of 
Justices of the Peace, and which, I believe, was the same in its ju- 
risdiction and powers, or nearly so, with our present Marine Court. 
The persons commissioned by Governor Jay as the first justices of 
this court, were young lawyers of education and promise, and 
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among them was Mr. Wells. His associates were, I think, the late 
General Morton and the present Chief Justice of the Superior 
Court. Mr. Wells discharged his duties as a justice with ability 
and impartiality. His friends, who frequently heard his charges to 
the jury, were impressed with the dignity of his manner, his accu- 
rate knowledge of law, and his logical analysis of evidence. ‘They 
remonstrated with him against a continuance in that situation, and 
urged him to appear at the Bar as an advocate ; but he attributed 
their favorable opinions to friendship, and seemed unconscious of 
his strength. Upon a change in the administration of the govern- 
ment in 1801, Mr. Wells was turned out of office. This was the 
only public station he was ever called to fill. He was a federalist, 
and on terms of friendship and intimacy with General Hamilton, 
and an admirer of that distinguished man. To the last he wasa 
consistent politician, always maintaining firmly, but mildly, the 
doctrines of the school in which he had been educated. Consider- 
ing the organization of parties in this country, and especially in 
most of the Northern States, it is no wonder that he always remain- 
ed a private citizen. Mr. Wells considered, however, his political 
enemies as his best friends, as their turning him out of his petty 
office eventuated in his success at the Bar. At first it was a severe 
blow, as he was then married, and had a growing family dependent 
upon him for support. 

In 1798, when there was a prospect of a war with France, vo- 
lunteer companies of militia were organized, and of one of them 
Mr. Wells was chosen commander. He was selected as orator in 
celebrating the anniversary of American Independence. “ His 
address on this occasion, (says Mr. Johnson) glowing with patriotic 
ardor and the most generous devotion, delivered in language bold 
and animating in the highest degree, and in tones powerful and 
spirit-stirring, made the deepest impression, and was received with 
the most rapturous applause. This display of oratorical powers 
surprised even his most intimate friends, who were satisfied that, if 
called into exercise at the Bar, they could not fail of complete suc- 
cess. But his voice was still unheard at the Bar.” This oration 
was delivered while he was filling the office of Justice, and it was 
not until several years afterwards that his voice was heard at that 
Bar, whose brightest ornament he was destined to become. It was 
not until the commencement of 1805 that his sun rose fully above 
the horizon. The year 1804 will long be remembered in this state 
for those fierce political controversies, which became so violent and 
personal, that they resulted in the duel between Colonel Burr and 
General Hamilton, and in the death of the latter. ‘There were 
three parties in the state: the federalists, of whom General Hamil- 
ton was the leader ; the Burrites ; and the republicans or democrats, 
who were then in power, and at whose head was George Clinton, 
then Governor of the State. One of the leading democratic jour- 
nals, the American Citizen, was edited by James Cheatham, a man 
of talent and energy, fond of strife, and who entered with zeal and 
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. warmth into the political contests of the times. In speaking of 
himself, Cheatham says ; “ Excited by oppression, and nourished by 
a mind rarely inactive, these opinions have given me a disposition 
to controversy with the enemies of freedom which renders it as it 
were the very element in which [ live.” In the support of his party, 
and of what he deemed democratic principles, he did not fail to 
deal double-handed blows upon both federalists and Burrites. But 
while he was uncompromising in his hostility towards Colonel Burr, 
he entertained feelings of great personal respect for General Ha- 
milton. 

The morning after the death of the latter he briefly observed, 
* Death has sealed the eloquent lip of General Hamilton.” He 
afterwards published a beautiful eulogy, in which he says, “ Now, 
when death has extinguished all party animosities, the gloom that 
overspreads every countenance, the sympathy that pervades every 
bosom, bear inevitable testimony of the esteem and respect main- 
tained for him; of the love all bore for him; and assure us that an 
impression has been made by his loss which no time can efface.” 

But, though liberal in his praises of Gen. Hamilton, Cheatham 
had no predilections either for the federalists or Burrites as 
political parties ; and in his democratic zeal frequently crossed the 
boundaries which mark the limit of impunity in attack upon private 
character. Many libel suits were the fruits of that zeal; among 
others, one was instituted by Col. Burr, and another by William 
S. Smith, then surveyor of the customs. In the latter case the 
action was commenced by Mr. Smith in consequence of a charge 
having been made against him by Cheatham of obtaining money by 
false pretences of the late Col. Robert Troup. In this suit Mr. 
Wells was retained as leading counsel by Cheatham. For some time 
previous to this period, Mr. Wells had been one of the editors of 
the Evening Post, the leading federal journal, and against which 
Cheatham had been very severe and bitter in his attacks. But 
Cheatham had the sagacity and good sense to perceive that there 
were pens wielded in support of the Evening Post of no ordinary 
power. He ascertained that many of the ablest articles in that 
journal were written by Mr. Wells, and forming from that fact a 
high estimate of his talents, he determined to employ him as counsel 
in his defence at the suit of Smith. When first applied to, Mr. 
Wells shrunk from the undertaking. Cheatham informed him that 
he would employ additional counsel, but he wished Mr. Wells to 
consider himself as the leading counsel in the cause. 

The cause came on for trial on the 9th of January, 1805, and 
excited, as it naturally would from the nature of the charge and 
the condition of the parties, great public interest. Mr. Wells did 
not disappoint the high expectations of his friends. The audience 
who crowded the court-room were surprised and delighted by his 
eloquence. ‘Tne jury brought in a verdict for two hundred dollars, 
which was considered only nominal damages. In the next day’s 
Citizen, Cheatham, in giving an account of the trial, says, “ We 
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cannot forego the pleasure of saying, that among the advocates who 
distinguished themselves in this cause, Mr. Wells for the defendant 
acquitted himself to the satisfaction of the Court and the admiration 
of all who heard him. His eloquence is of a very superior kind ; 
with a mind unlimited, he has at command the choicest language.” 

Another daily paper (the Commercial Advertiser) contained the 
following editorial notice :—“ Having been present last evening at 
the trial of the cause between William Smith and James Cheatham, 
we cannot refuse ourselves the pleasure of speaking in terms of 
compliment of the exhibition of Mr. Wells, one of the gentlemen 
who summed up the cause for the defendant ; and we are induced to 
do this, as his talents hitherto seem scarcely to have been known 
within the verge of our courts. Without going into an analysis or 
a summary of his speech on this trial, it will be sufficient to say, 
that his lucid arrangement, forcible and brilliant expression, striking 
and pertinent reflections, conveyed in the tones of real eloquence, 
were such as to command universal admiration from those who 
heard him ; and while they do honor to the individual, really reflect 
credit on the New-York Bar.” Such was Mr. Wells’s first successful 
effort as an advocate, and it appears almost incomprehensible that 
he should have been admitted as counsei for ten years, and not 
previously distinguished himself. 

His voice had so seldom been heard in the Courts, that many in- 
quiries were made as to his name when he thus made his successful 
entrance into professional life. Clients and business men poured 
in upon him, and he seemed, with a single bound, to have sprung 
from comparative obscurity to the summit of professional eminence. 
He took the tide at the flood, and it led him on to fame and to for- 
tune. His star was now in the ascendant, to be no more obscured 
until it should be extinguished for ever. 

Mr. Wells, it is said, always felt grateful to Cheatham for his 
instrumentality in bringing him into notice ; and evinced his grati- 
tude by acts of friendship and kindness to the children when the 
father was no more. 

If the year 1804 will be remembered for the high excitement of 
political parties, it should also be remembered as an important era 
in the history of the New-York Bar. In that year fell General 
Hamilton, and that event flung the pall of civil death over Colonel 
Burr. On the 11th of November in the same year, Thomas Addis 
Emmet landed on our shores, and soon after commenced that pro- 
fessional career in this State which has given immortality to Irish 
genius on this side of the Atlantic. Mr. Emmet was about forty 
years of age when he arrived in this country. He came as an 
exile. He had previously held high rank in his profession at home ; 
but his fortune had been wasted, he had suffered years of imprison- 
ment and persecution, and his brother had lost his life in the cause 
of ill-fated and calumniated Ireland. Mr. Emmet’s first purpose 
‘was to go to Ohio. From this he was dissuaded by Governor 
George Clinton and De Witt Clinton, and upon their advice con- 
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cluded to establish himself in this city. His well-known character 
and talents introduced him into immediate business. As the Irish 
patriots were supposed to be connected with the revolutionists of 
France, Mr. Emmet’s arrival was not greeted very cordially by the 
leaders of the anti-French party in this country. To the praise of 
many of them it should be stated, however, that when they became 
acquainted with him, they treated him with that consideration to 
which he was entitled by reason of his patriotism, his talents, and 
his warm and generous nature. 

As Mr. Emmet arrived in New-York in November, 1804, and 
Mr. Wells made his successful debut in January, 1805, it will be 
seen that these twe ornaments of the New-York Bar commenced 
their distinguished professional careers at nearly the same period 
of time. Mr. Wells had the advantage of previous residence, friends, 
connexions, familiarity with loyal and statutory law and constitu- 
tional powers of government. Mr. Emmet, on the other hand, had 
been trained in the best schools of Europe ; had been on terms of 
intimacy with many of Ireland’s distinguished men, and had gained 
confidence in his own powers by the trials and difficulties which he 
had successfully encountered and overcome. Both were learned, 
both were eloquent ; and if Mr. Wells was superior to Mr. Emmet as 
a lawyer, and excelled him in close logical reasoning, the latter 
bore off the palm in his more exciting and impassioned efforts as a 
speaker. 

In 1807 Mr. Wells argued his first cause at the bar of the Su- 
perior Court, before the full bench of Judges; and from that time to 
1823, the year of his death, the reports of this State bear abundant 
evidence of his extensive and varied practice, and of his research 
and professional learning. “ ‘The specimens of his forensic talents, 
(says Mr. Johnson,) to be found in the printed reports, are neces- 
sarily very imperfect; and most of his arguments in the court of 
Chancery, some of which were uncommonly able, have not been 
preserved in any form.” Mr. Johnson adds, that “after he had 
concluded his speech on the case of Griswald vs. Waddington, his 
learned friend and illustrious rival at the Bar, (Mr. Emmet,) who 
had attended both the English and Irish courts, observed that it was 
the most able and finished argument he had ever heard. Laudatus 
a laudato viro,—no higher praise could be bestowed.” Mr. Emmet 
was associate counsel with Mr. Wells in that cause, and was well 
qualified to judge of the force and power of his argument. A cir- 
cumstance occurred in connexion with that argument which places 
in an interesting light the Christian character of Mr. Wells. 

After its close, he went from Court to his house, where he found 
his family, and some of his friends, who had been listeners, and who 
had heard his argument extolled. They were eager to praise and 
tell of praises, He soon retired, and was afterwards found kneeling 
in his chamber, and said that he had sought solitude to thank his 
God that he had enabled him to discharge his duty, and to pray for 
strength against the petty feelingsof vanity. He was an exemplary 
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member of the Episcopal Church ; and in his life and conversation 
illustrated the purity and sincerity of his Christian profession. 

During the eighteen years he was in active practice, he enjoyed 
the highest reputation, and the unbounded confidence of this com- 
munity. He confined himself very closely to his profession, though 
this did not engage his exclusive attention. He was a warm friend 
of the internal improvements of the State, and especially of the Erie 
canal. He lived to see that work completed, though not to witness 
the full and perfect demonstration of the reasons urged in its behalf 
by its early supporters. 

Mr. Wells died at Brooklyn Heights in September,1823, of what was 
stated at the time to be high bilious fever, and which was, in fact, the 
yellow fever. He fell a victim to his benevolence and humanity. 
His house was on Brooklyn Heights; and nearly beneath it, and 
close to the water, were some small residences, inhabited by very 
poor people. He called at one of these houses, learning that some 
of the inhabitants were sick, for the purpose of seeing what he could 
do for their relief. Having made some provision for their immediate 
necessities, the call was again repeated. The yellow fever broke out 
at this spot, and Mr. Wells was one of the first victims. His 
death cast a gloom over the city. All felt that a great man had 
fallen. Meetings of members of the Bar were called in this city 
and in Albany. In this city, resolutions were passed, which were 
highly creditable to his memory ; and they were supported by Josiah 
Ogden Hoffman in a speech of great power and feeling. All con- 
sidered him, in the language of Mr. Cowen, to have been “ the 
pride of the New-York Bar.” All mourned over the bereavement 
which they had sustained. 

Mr. Wells possessed an acute, logical, and investigating mind ; and 
it was improved and cultivated by habits of strict and close investi- 
gation of every subject examined by him. ‘This habit was formed 
in early life, and contributed much to his success. In his studies, 
he possessed, in an eminent degree, the power of abstraction. He 
could pursue a train of thought amidst noise and conversation. 
Modesty formed a prominent trait in his character, and its deep 
tinge was perceptible throughout his life. His disposition was 
cheerful and even ; and, amidst the cares and troubles of business, it 
preserved him from that depression of spirits to which men of strong 
mental excitement are too often prone. Benevolence was also 
‘a prominent feature of his nature, and awakened in his bosom 
a quick sympathy for the serious misfortunes and wrongs of 
his fellow-men. The lofty integrity which adorned his character 
was founded in a deep sense of religion, and a conviction arising 
from examination of its truth and holy uses. His conduct was 
always governed by a feeling of responsibility to a higher power 
than that of man; and that feeling established in his heart the 
love of truth, and a desire uniformly to seek after it. He was 
fond of conversation, and his turn of mind made him argumenta. 
tive; but he never struggled for victory merely, but strove to 
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establish principles on which morality, truth, and the good order of 
society depended. Justice and truth he believed to be the attributes 
of heaven, and was himself unwilling to forget, or that others should 
forget, the pure source from which both flowed. 

Such is a brief outline of the life and character of John Wells. 
His example is worthy of all imitation. His discouragements, his 
perseverance and success, should stimulate and encourage every 
aspirant after professional fame, while his high moral and Christian 
character forms a noble incentive to the practice of every virtue. 


TO A SWAN, 
Flying by Night on the Banks of the Huron. 


BY L. L. NOBLE. 


On, what a still, bright night !—the dropping dew 

Wake startling echoes in the sleeping wood : i, 
The round-topp’d groves across yon polish’d lake 
Beneath a moon-light glory seem to bend. 

But, hark !—what sound !—out of the dewy deep, 
How like a far-off bugle’s shrillest note 

It sinks into the list’ning wilderness. 

A Swan—I know her by the trumpet-tone : 
Winging her airy way in the cool heaven, 
Piping her midnight melody, she comes. 
Beautiful bird !—at this mysterious hour 

Why on the wing, with chant so wild and shrill ?— 
The loon, most wakeful of the water-fowl, 

Sung out her last good-night an hour ago ; 
Midway, she sits upon the glassy cove, 

Whist as the floating lily at her side, 

The purple-pinion’d hern, that loves to fan, 

At evening late, as thin and chill an air, 

With the wild-duck is nodding in the reeds. 
Frighten’d, perchance, from solitary haunt, 

At grassy isle, or silver-sanded bank, 

By barking fox, now, heedless of alarm, 
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TO A SWAN. 


With thy own music and its echo pleased, 
Thou sail’st, at random, on the aérial tide. 
Lone minstrel of the night, if such thou roam’st, 


His own who would not wish thy strong white wings !—— 


Whether thou wheelest into thinner air, 
Or sink’st aslant to regions of the dew, 
How spirit-like thy bugle-tones must seem, 
In whispers dying in the upper deep— 
How sweet the mellow echoes, coming up, 
Like answering calls, to tempt thee down to rest ! 
And hither, haply, thou wilt bend thy neck 

To shake thy quills and bathe thy snowy breast 
Till morn, if thy down-glancing eye catch not 
Thy startling image rising in the lake. 

Lone wanderer, that see’st, from thy far height, 
The dark land set with many a star-bright pond, 
Alight :—thou wilt not find a lovelier rest. 
Lilies, like thy own feathery bosom fair, 

Lie thick as stars around its sheltering isles. 
Fearless, among them, as their guardian queen, 
’Neath over-bending branches shalt thou glide, 
Till early birds shake down the heavy dew, 
And whistling pinions warn thee to the wing. 


Now clearer sounds thy voice, and thou art nigh :— 


From central sky thy clarion music falls. 

Oh, what a mystic power hath one wild throat, 
Vocal, at midnight, in the depths of heay’n !— 
What soothing harmonies the trembling air 
Through the etherial halls may breathe, that ear, 
Which asks no echo—the internal ear, 

Alone can list. But, hark, how hill and dell 
Catch up the falling melody ! They come, 

The dulcet echoes from the hollow woods, 

Like music of their own: while lingering in 
From misty isles, steal softest symphonies. 

It hath strange might to thrill each living heart. 
The weary hunter, list’ning with hush’d breath, 
As the sweet tones with his sensations play, 

A gentle tingling feels in every vein, 
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NIGHT. 


And all forgets his home and toilsome hunt. 
River, that linkest in one sparkling chain 

The crescent lakes and ponds of Washtenung, 
For ever be thy dark’ning oaks uncut ; 

Thy plains unfurrowed and thy meads unmown ! 
That thy wild singing-birds, unscared, may blend, 
Daily, with thine, their own free minstrelsy, 

And, nightly, wake thy silent solitudes. 


Bird of the tireless wing, thou wilt not stoop ; 
Thine eye is on the border of the sky, 

Skirted, perchance, by Huron or St. Clair. 

The chasing moon-beams, glancing on thy plumes, 
Reveal thee now a thing of life and light, 
Less’ning and sinking in the mistless blue. 

There, thou art lost-—thy bugle-tones are hushed !— 
Tinkle the wood-vaults with far-dropping dew : 
Yet, in mine ear thy last notes linger still ; 

And, like the close of distant music mild, 

Die, with a pleasing sadness, on my heart. 


NIGHT. 


Tur Sun goes down; along the western sky 
Lies the warm flush, a sea of gold, outspread 
Beneath the many-tinted pile that overhead 

Blends with the blue of Evening’s canopy :— 

High cn the brow serene of star-crowned Night 
The tiny crescent of a new-born Moon 
Steals out, unseen at first, but soon 

Shoots o’er the dreaming world her skimmering light. 
The darkling leaves, to heaven uplifted, sleep 
On the still bosom of the “ upper deep.” 

The West-wind rustling through the dusky trees 
Shakes the rich odors of the blossomed Spring 
From every flutter of his dewy wing. 

Again, O viewless spirit of the breeze, 

Come forth, and linger on thy welcome way 
Around my heated brow—its feverish throb allay. 
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THE GAINS OF A LOSING BUSINESS. 


“Come, John, exert yourself; ’tis surely a very little thing 
to walk half a mile to see a friend that is just arrived !” 

“I know it, Fanny; and I ought to go, there’s no doubt of 
that, and should go if it were but a thing of some weight ; but 
really I cannot do it just now.” 

“ Why, dear John, things of weight don’t move you some- 
times: Sarah Barton’s income is sensibly lessened, because 
you could not insure her house, as you promised, just when it 
should have been done.” 

“ Nay,—now, my dear wife, ’tis cruel in you to throw Sa- 
rah Barton in my teeth for ever :—didn’t I offer to make her loss 
good to her, and own I was to blame ?” 

“ But the evil remained, my dear husband. No woman in 
her situation would receive the price of the house from you ; 
and much and loudly as we may own our faults, it will never 
be as good as curing them.” 

“ Most original moralist! Well, Fanny, I'll go in the morn- 
ing; and now play me your best piece to make up for your 
lecture.” 

“No; really, John, I can’t just now.” And she laid her 
head upon the arm of the couch. 

“Frances,” said her husband, a little pettishly, “will you 
play for me ?” 

She rose, and went and knelt at his feet, and looking up, said 
—‘ Since we were married, my husband, I have seldom re- 
fused to do what you wished ; my heart does not refuse now, 
and I will play for you; may you feel, as I do, that I have 
no right to say, seriously, ‘I cannot just now.’ ” 

His ears heard the sounds of her piano, and his foot beat 
time; but his mind was afar off, and full of sad thoughts. When 
she finished and turned round on her stool, he smiled, and held 
out his arms to her ; and again she knelt by him. 

“ Fanny,” he said, “you made a great mistake in marrying 
me. If you had but given your hand and fortune to ‘Tom, 
Dick, or Harry, he’d have doubled it by this time; while [I 
vegetate here upon the income of it—a burden to you and my- 
self, and good for nothing but to give oyster suppers. Well, I 
shall die one day, and then you can choose better.” 
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She smiled, with tears in her eyes, as she answered—“ But 
why vegetate upon our, property 2? Why not use it ?” 

“ What do you mean, Fanny? Wasn’t it the very point of 
your father’s care, and study, and consultation, that such a 
shiftless, unenergetic, good-for-nothing idler as I, should not use 
it ?—Didn’t I hear, ten times a day, that a mere literary man, 
without business talent, and scarce able to keep himself from 
under the dray-wheels, never should attempt to do any thing 
with money but spend it? Did they not bind me never to 
use what was given me ; but to idle on, a gentleman of literary 
taste ? good for nothing, cared-for by nobody, of no more worth 
in the state than a block of wood! wasting what little energy 
I had, ard losing my manhood more and more, till at length 
I have -ecome the butt of my wife even !” 

She stood fora moment or two, surprised, sorry, and asham- 
ed, while he strode up and down the room, muttering curses 
agaist his own worthlessness ; then took his arm, and with 
mounting color, replied to him—*I love you, John, as much as 
ever; but I will not deny that my respect is less than when 
we married. My father thought you unfit for business, and 
placed my property out of your reach till | was twenty-five ; 
for three years past it has been at your disposal, and is now. 
When we married, you had large plans for literary and be- 
nevolent action; these were never carried out: and now, every 
month you grow more careless and less active; to-night you 
cannot even visit a new-come friend.” 

“Tt is all true, Frances. I pity you,—I wish I could un- 
marry again, and then you might find one you could respect.” 

“My dearest husband, I can respect you. Do but rouse 
yourself; instead of these idle reproaches, go out into the world 
—do any thing, only become what you may be, and I will 
kiss your feet in respect and thankfulness.” 

“ What can I do?” 

into business.” 

“ But I shall lose your property.” 

“ Lose any thing, every thing, so you gain yourself again !” 

¢¢ What shall a man take in exchange for his soul ? ” 


“Good day, Mr. Smith ; what’s the news ?” 

“ Nothing special. How’s your folks ?” 

“Tolerable, thank you. What’s this I hear about John 2” 
“ Gone into crockery business ; full head of steam on !” 

« How long will he last ?” 

«Eight months and three weeks, barring accidents.” 

«Ha, ha, ha! Good day, Sorry for his wife.” 
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Mr. Smith was a false prophet. Five years past by, and 
John was still struggling in the rolling and tumbling current 
of active business. At first he had some notes protested, the 
money for which he had in his pocket, by forgetting to stop as 
he went up Wall-Street and pay them. He lost a few thou- 
sands, also, by a rainy day, which prevented him from insuring 
an invoice of English-ware, the destruction of which, upon the 
coast of Wales, was heard of the very day after the accounts 
of the shipment came. But he had heavy backers, good clerks, 
and a wife that never let him neglect the care of his concerns, 
nor indulge in speculation. And as his credit, and means, and 
correspondence increased, men wondered, and John wondered 
too: he found he could keep from under the dray-wheels as 
easily as his neighbors; and though, every year, he was a 
loser by knavery in some of its shapes, he cared little that he 
was unable to cope with rogues. 

The fall of ’35 came, and the Great Fire took from him at 
least one half his means. His heart sank not, however, nor 
did his powers seem paralysed. 

“ Can you withdraw what is left ?” said his wife. 

No; he could not at once, without embarrassment. In a 
year or two he might retire. 

Another hard year passed; he had contracted his operations, 
paid many of his debts, and in the spring of ’37 proposed to 
close his books, with about two-thirds of the property left 
which he had originally invested. 

They bought a place in the country; began a house, and 
laid out a large garden. Already the dreamy wife saw her 
children racing over the lawn, and her reformed husband, with 
his books and his benevolent schemes, busy, happy, and use- 
ful: she felt how great a gain had been the loss of one-third 
of her fortune. 

The spring came; the ball struck the nine-pins, and they 
began to tumble. Piecemeal, Joha saw his independence 
crumbling away ; every day the column in his Bill-book for 
“Remarks” became more crowded with the word “ Bad ;” 
every day bank notices looked more ominous, and Directors, 
that had for years discussed the credit of others over his sup- 
per-table, now picked their teeth, and talked indistinctly of his, 
elsewhere. 

The city clocks struck three ; bank-doors swung smoothly 
too on their well-oiled hinges ; notaries nibbed their pens. As 
John ook his way homeward, with head bent down, and a cer- 
tain queer feeling about the heart and windpipe, he met Mr. 
Smith. “ Any thing over, to-morrow, John ?” 

John shook his head, and smiled, as he replied, “ I ain under 
VOL. XI. 
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protest to-day.” There was a thrill of joy in the jobber’s breast, 
though he knew his hour was close at hand. “ There’s one 
comfort,” he muttered to himself, “his wife will scatter his 
calm, quiet thoughts faster than he’s scattered her fortune.” 

That wife, now a matron, had arranged the dinner-table as 
none but a wife can ; and to her little circle of children was 
reading, for the second time, Miss Sedgwick’s “ Home.” It was 
later than customary. She read till another half-hour was , 
gone ; then, fearing something, gave the young folks their 

inner, and sent them tu walk, as usual. She sat by the win- 
dow another half-hour, and watched the shadows creep across 
the street, and one by one saw fade away her country home, her 
garden, her grassy lawn, her romping children, her independ- 
ent husband. Want, and labor, and the contempt which waits 
on fallen fortune, came and filled the future. But woman’s 
heart is a wonderful spring of strength. She saw the form of 
a man coming; and though her tears made all forms alike to 
her eye, she felt it was her husband. In an instant the color- 
ing of the world was changed ; as at the close of a stormy day— 
the cloud lifted, the yellow sun streamed in, and the very rain- 
drops beamed like jewels. 

John had been spending the time since three with his lawyer. 
The lawyer had condoled with him, cursed the administration 
and blamed the Banks. He had said, again and again, that it 
was very hard for a man to lose al] that he had been working 
for during six years, to say nothing of what he had before he 
went into business; and at last his client began to feel very 
bad. Then he talked of the mortification of being unable to 
pay our just debts ; the mere loss of money was little, but to 

the means of involving others, and bringing families to dis- 
tress, must pain a generous spirit. This went to John’s heart, 
and he lamented the hour that he had been induced to go into 
the world. His courage, and his fortitude, and his hope lett 
_ and he came to his home desponding, peevish, and cow- 
ardly. 

He met his wife with a smile, to be sure, but such a smile 
as the criminal wears when bound to the death-tree. 

“TI was a prophet, Fanny,” he said, passing her. 

“ How so ?” 

“Tt is all gone. I’m ruined, and the cause of ruin to others.” 

“You mean to me and the children.” 

“No, my wife ; to other men, families, dependants, all.” 

“What! Your property not pay your debts ?” 

“Tt would pay them three times over ; but it is of no money 
value now.” 

“Ts it through your wrong-doing that this happens ?” 
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* Certainly not.” 

“'Then never let it depress you. As far as you are concerned, 
it is the act of God that cripples you. Weshould mourn for our 
sins, and must, from our nature, lament misfortune, but never 
need be disheartened by it. Something can be done, I know :— 
our debts paid, and a new start taken, with all the gain of the 
past, to make the future easy.” 

“The gain of the past!” said her husband, slowly. “ Do 
you mock me, Frances? I tell you I’ve lost every thing,— 
property, credit, character, and—almost-—happiness.” 

“ You mistake greatly, my husband. It is not true that you 
have lost credit, or character in any sense that makes the loss 
worth thus mourning for. I love you too entirely, to let you 
make such charges unrepelled. Our wealth is gone, perhaps ; 
but what have we gained instead? You have become, fourfold, 
the man you were: you have new-created yourself; you are 
born again ; and I have gained all that you are, more than you 
were, and shall we regret the purchase-money ?” 

He covered his face and was silent for a time ; then, starting, 
cried— 

“ But what will all this avail me ? We must have bread, my 
wife ; your children’s wants will not be supplied by their fa- 
ther’s growth in grace.” 

“ Nay, but they will be. Being what you are, you can gain 
all they need, and bring them up to gain it for themselves; as 
you were once, my husband, before this growth in grace, at 
which you sneer, what could you have done? Let us then part 
with all that can be sold; pay all your debts to the last far- 
thing ; be what you have learned to be, and I know there will 
be enough. When that is done, we will begin here again, or 
go to the west, or go where you will; and we shall never la- 
ment, my dear husband, that you, and through you, all of us, 
have learned to be active, punctual, efficient, orderly, patient, 
and persevering, though our schooling has cost a fortune. If 
you had but made money, we should have gained little; but 
now you have gained the true end of business and of life; you 
have laid up treasure in heaven, for you have developed some 
of the noblest powers of your own soul.” 

Upon the earthly future of that man there still rest clouds ; 
but he heeds not their shadow, for his eye is upon a future that 
is bright with a brightness exceeding that of the sun. 
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SOUTH AMERICAN SKETCHES. 


BY GRACE GRAFTON. 


Rambles over the mountains—An outward glance at the silver mines—Slight 
sketches of religious ceremonies and observances. 


TE population of Zacatecas is estimated at about 20,000, and 
there are, besides—or were, during its days of prosperity—3 
or 4000 people existing at Veta Grande, a mining village of 
some celebrity about a league and a half from the town; in 
and near which are the immense silver mines, which, though 
now nearly exhausted, have so long been the support of Za- 
catecas and its neighborhood. 

There, for years, have been the head-quarters of the only 
successful English mining company of long standing amongst 
the many that have sunk their capitals in old Mexican mines. 

Veta Grande is a wild and rocky place, higher yet, and 
bleaker than Zacatecas ; and the road to it from that place, 
inaccessible to wheels, lies over mountains, interesting only 
from the vestiges, everywhere visible, of the miner’s labor, 
and the metalic veins which an experienced eye discovers at 
every step. Some crossing the path may be traced for a few 
rods, and disappear. Others strike boldly over the hills for 
miles, rocky and prominent. ‘These are worked out at vari- 
ous points into innumerable excavations. Some the mere 
abortive attempts of needy speculators or gambling miners. 
Others bear evidence of recent and more successful endea- 
vors ; whilst in various directions appear the deserted remains 
of exhausted mines, which have yielded enormous fortunes ; 
marked always by ruinous buildings, tumble-down sheds, and 
piles of rubbish, which in themselves are hills. 

Thus silver mines present themselves in every stage and at 
every step. Old shafts sometimes yawn beneath your horses’ 
feet ; and the country people tell horrid stories of those which 
are sometimes met with in the unfrequented recesses of the 
mountains. Murdered men are said to perish there—flung 
down by the assassin’s arm to conceal his crime; and well 
may the imagination eke out the circumstantial horrors of such 
a tale, amid scenes rude and savage as the lawless miners who 
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prowl over the hills like thievish wolves when their employ- 
ment does not detain them beneath the surface. 

Yet, with all their rude and unlovely attributes, there is a 
pleasure in roaming over those wild mountains, and listening 
to the wilder legends with which their very echos seem rife. 
There is a pleasure in winding your way along a now desert- 
ed path that leads.to some spot which has thrown up its tens 
of thousands; and then to hear the exciting stories connected 
with those great discoveries. Of the long, unwearied efforts 
of some indefatigable speculator. Of his venturing stake 
after stake on the dangerous game with what appeared the 
reckless eagerness of a gambler, but might better be termed 
the steady perseverance of a man who had cast his very hopes 
into the sullen rock which held in its depths the rich reward 
of all his labors. “Let me but reach those depths !” he says, 
and struggles on through disappointment and poverty, as 
through the solid rock he pushes his toilsome works. ‘Till at 
last—as “glowing hope” is ready to expire—a blast of gun- 
powder lays open the bed of precious metals, and the despised, 
impoverished miner becomes the lord of thousands, buys a no- 
ble estate, erects a palace, or founds a chapel. 

Nothing could induce men to fix their residence in a district 
so destitute of every common and apparent advantage, but the 
rich beds of ore which, at a certain depth, those mountains 
are known to contain. There the produce of the earth is ore 
—the staple commodity is silver, and silver dollars are the 
only articles of export. 

F'rom Veta Grande, as from every mining establishment in 
the neighborhood, are carried in to the mint at Zacatecas sil- 
ver bars, as they come from the extracting and smelting pro- 
cesses, and there are coined into shabby-looking dollars; the 
machinery being defective, and managed ina very slovenly 
manner. But, according to law, through that mint all the sil- 
ver produced in that district must pass; and in the shape of 
such dollars as it turns out is the only legal form in which sil- 
ver can be carried out of the country. 

Thus are the payments of foreign merchants effected ; solid 
specie taking place of bills of exchange. These truly heavy 
payments are converted to the coast on the backs of mules, the 
load for each animal being from 4 to 5000 dollars. 'The mo- 
ney, with all the responsibility of conveying it safely to its des- 
tination, is placed under charge of the Conductor, who receives 
for freight about eight dollars per thousand: besides which, 
the merchants have to pay the expense of an armed escort, 
which amounts usually to one per cent. 

The starting of such an expedition makes quite a sensation 
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in a place like Zacatecas. For days before the ringing of sil- 
ver is heard, the counting of dollars in the stores and mer- 
chants’ offices. Every hard-pressed man, who has payments 
to make, then trembles, for he knows his “ hour is come”—or, 
what is almost as bad, the demand is coming ; and complaints 
arise, so common amongst merchants all the world over, of 
“ hard tinies”—“ unusual scarcity of money,” and so forth. On 
these occasions the Cargadores, who are men employed by 
the merchants and shop-keepers to carry bales of goods, and 
various burdens from one quarter of the town to another, are 
seen passing to the place of deposit, loaded with dollars, each 
man bearing half the load of a mule. Strings of them may be 
seen trotting along under the heavy burthen, a spruce mer- 
chant’s clerk strolling near, to watch its safe delivery. 

When the day of departure arrives, the street before the louse 
from which the expedition starts is crowded with mules in 
pack-saddles, ready to receive the two small packages with 
which each animal is loaded. Their drivers are waiting-men, 
each armed with lance and gun; and hard by a file of soldiers 
is drawn up, the escort engaged to guard and defend the ex- 
pedition. 

When I was watching such an assemblage in the street one 
morning, I heard the host approaching, and felt desirous to 
observe how the cavalry soldiers would receive “su magestad,” 
or how pay the obeisance due in passing. So, for the gratiti- 
cation of curiosity—that favorite propensity of our sex—l hum- 
bled myself to a kneeling posture in the open balcony, as nearer 
and nearer sounded the little bell, and the old red coach ap- 
peared, in which sat a corpulent old priest in rich robes, bear- 
ing the host ; and before him two little boys in red and white, 
holding lamps. Now, thought I, gallant horsemen, humble 
yourselves before the object of your foolish idolatry. ‘They 
did so. Each soldier dismounted in readiness, and stood at his 
horses’ head, took off his hat, and shouldered his arms ; as the 
coach passed by, they simultaneously dropped on one knee for 
an instant, and then stood with heads uncovered till the pro- 
cession passed out of sight. But all others remained kneeling, 
turning their heads steadfastly towards the old coach, as it slowly 
receded from their view. 

This devotion of the Catholics to what they consider so sa- 
cred an emblem of the Almighty, is one of the striking features 
in their religious observances, and they can take no apology 
for neglect of the deference and respect with which its appear- 
ance always inspires them. ‘Then none but the kneeling posture 
is admissible. No hurry of business, no pressing engagements, 
can excuse it: all bustle ceases, and silence and gravity reign, as 
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* Nuestro Amo” passess slowly by, to bestow an assurance of 
heavenly felicity on some suffering mortal, whose earthly 
hopes are drawing to a close. 

A visit of the Host to the sick is sometimes made an impos- 
sing ceremony. On such occasions the procession comes out 
after dark, accompanied by a vast number of people, bearing 
large wax lights, and a fine band of music preceding the priests, 
who walk slowly in front of the carriage under a painted cano- 
py. When they halt before the house of the sick person, the 
light bearers gather round and fall on their knees, as do the 
musicians, whilst the officiating priest descends from the car- 
riage, and, accompanied by others in immediate attendance, is 
ushered into the chamber of sickness. As the host disappears 
through the door-way, every one rises from the humble posture ; 
the music ceases, and a vast deal of gossiping goes on by the 
light of their wax candles ; until, the ceremony being over, the 
priests re-appear. Then down falls the multitude again, whilst 
“ su magestad” is being safely deposited in the carriage ; after 
which the music strikes up, the procession forms, and they 
move off, frequently leaving the poor patient nearer death’s door 
than they found him. And yet no earthly consideration could 
induce them to relinquish these ancient ceremonies of their 
beloved religion; and no argument, however sound, could 
shake their belief in their efficacy. ‘To attempt to reason with 
them on the subject, is worse than vain.—It but serves to prove 
your own heresy ; exciting their mingled horror and contempt, 
and casting a stigma on foreigners, dangerous to their peace 
and interest, if not to their safety. Individuals there are amongst 
the Mexicans, into whose minds the reasoning powers have 
found entrance, introducing a sea of doubts, through which it 
needs a skilful pilot to guide the inexperienced judgment.— 
Reason, indeed, has been called that heavenly guide ; but, alas! 
how often do false and fatal opinions assume her robe of light, 
and so mislead forever. Fromthe utter, ignorant bigotry of 
Mexican superstition, there seems but one step; and that leads 
to the opposite extreme of utter infidelity. ‘This is not sur- 
prising, amongst a people shut out, effectually, from the truths of 
the reformed religion, and cut off from the means of improve- 
ment so amply provided in more enlightened nations. The 
individual, whose natural good sense teaches him to scoff in his 
heart at the absurd mockery of religion that can no longer 
cheat his awakening faculties, ends by despising religion alto- 
gether, and becomes a complete sceptic. 

Yet, also, does true piety exist amongst those benighted wor- 
shippers of saints and images—that true Christian principle 
which leads to acts of benevolence, to deeds of charity, with- 
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out any ostentatious display of those fine qualities. And devo- 
tion, warm, heartfelt devotion, is met with at every turn: but 
then it exists rather as a feeling than a principle, and softens 
the heart without mending the morals. 

If ever the Jabors of a reformer were needed, it is there, both 
in religion and politics ; and their continual revolutions seem 
to prove that they are aware some change is necessary to their 
happiness : but, unfortunately, their changes are not amend- 
ments ; and until the right spirit appears amongst them—wheth- 
er it come * brightly wafting through the gloom,” like the dove 
with the olive-branch ; or in the more substantial shape of an 
enlightened reformer—they cannot rise from their present de- 
plorable state of darkness and confusion. _ It is said that “times 
make men ;” but where are the heroes who should meet the 
trying exigencies of that unhappy country? Alas! her tur- 
moils only bring forth despots and traitors. 

About a mile from Zacatecas, and high above the town, 
on a rocky height stands a small chapel dedicated to the Vir- 
gin ; who, it is confidently asserted, appeared in person on the 
side of the mountain, and sanctified the spot. And to be sure, 
after the commencement of the periodical rains, flowers and 
odoriferous herbs spring up there in abundance, and deck with 
freshness and verdure the old mountain sides, and rattling down 
their deep-worn gullies, come the clear streams which vanish 
with the rainy season ;- making, altogether, a not unpleasing 
scene for a saint to light upon. And her fair worshippers, 
(drown worshippers were more correct) in imitation of so bright 
an example, love to haunt the spot; a walk up to the old 
church anda scramble among the rocks, being a favorite excur- 
sion with the ladies of Zacatecas. We fell into the fashion, and 
sometimes made a day of it, taking servants with baskets of 
provisions, and were repaid by a plentiful supply of climbing 
and fresh mountain breezes. At the outskirts of the town we 
passed a deserted convent, which was converted into a cuartel 
for soldiers, and a prison for delinquents, who complained sadly 
of the quarters allotted them, as troubled ghosts were said to 
appear where their earthly remains had been disturbed—the 
burying-ground having been used as a brick-yard. As we 
passed up the hill, we heard the discordant braying of trumpets 
in the hands of beginners, instead of the solemn chant and 
the sonorous bell with which the walls had formerly resounded. 
These fellows were practising, and it was not much less excru- 
ciating to the ear than the thrumming and jingling which is 
here called practising on the piano. A short distance from the 
gates of the convent stood two newly-erected crosses, to mark 
the spot where two murdered men had been discovered. We 
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had heard of their having been killed in a drunken affray, and, 
indeed, saw their bodies carried by to the Alcade’s to be examined 
and claimed by their relatives, several of whom, women, were 
following after, crying aloud and wringing their hands ; but no 
further notice was taken of the affair than to plant those cross- 
es where their murdered bodies had been found. 

On arriving at the church we were politely received by the 
sacristan, a young man who boasted of having spent nearly all 
his life on that elevated spot, and complained of want of fresh 
air in the lower region of Zacatecas! However, he was shortly 
afterwards pulled down from his high station on account of an 
unlucky casualty. He stuck his knife rather too far into the 
side of one of his guests at a frolic one night, not meaning to 
kill; but as the fellow was so ungenerous as to die before 
morning, the poor sacristan found himself superseded. 

Within the railing of the altar in the chapel is a richly-dress- 
ed image of the Virgin, before which we all had to kneel down 
and make a sign of the cross. Without, the wind was bluster- 
ing rudely round the old mountain’s head, and a glaring sun 
was pouring down its uninterrupted rays. The sudden change, 
when we entered the silent chapel, was tranquilizing. Quuiet- 
ness seemed hovering there with her shadowy mantle, and De- 
votion with her solemn mien. ‘The joyous spirits of the chil- 
dren were hushed as with a spell, and with earnest looks they 
bent before the holy altar. As we were kneeling there, the 
servants muttering their prayers, I heard a shuffling and rust- 
ling along the pavement of the church, and looking round, be- 
held a man approaching the altar on his knees with a lighted 
candle in his hand, his eyes fixed on the Virgin, and praying 
with all his might, though silently. His feet were bare; his 
shirt, thrown open at the collar, displayed the encroachments of 
a black unshaven beard on his swarthy throat ; and a profusion 
of coarse dark hair bristled over his brow, by no means soften- 
ing the expression of his harsh features and savage-looking 
eyes. A most unlovely and suspicious looking votary ! thought 
I, as I turned from the prostrate figure before me to the lady 
at whose shrine he was kneeling. But he took no notice of us ; 
and we left him there at his devotions, and pursued our way 
to the very summit of the naked crest of the mountain, where 
we found asmall platferm artificially formed in connexion with 
fortifications that ran down the side of the hill. Here we seat- 
ed ourselves ip the teeth of the wind, and contemplated a 
dreary scene of barren mountains marked with burrowings 
after gold and silver ; or, on the other hand, the more agreeable 
view of Guadalupe plain, with its fields, and gardens, and ha- 
ciendas, and a wide extent of level surface beyond, stretching 
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out as far as the eye could reach, and below a bird’s eye glance 
over the flat roofs of Zacatecas. And from another point we 
took a peep far down into the inner courts of an old convent 
of San Francisco, a spacious, and once a rich and handsome 
monastery, now going to decay, and tenanted only by three or 
four miserable old friars ; and, as has lately been discovered by 
a poor prisoner who has been immured for twenty years in one 
of its secret cells, by whose authority and for what crime, re- 
main a profound secret. 

‘Towards evening we slowly trod our way homewards, tired 
and sun-burnt, and met, about half way down the hill, a woman 
ascending the steep path on her knees. My first impulse was 
to accost one of her companions, and inquire into the nature of 
her vow ; but as we drew near, idle curiosity gave way to a 
better feeling, and we passed her in respectful silence, as she 
with difficulty advanced on her painful pilgrimage ; for she 
seemed sadly exhausted, and, though she held down her head, I 
perceived she was weeping. She had two friends with her, a 
man and a woman, who held her by the hands and helped her 
on her weary way ; the man had stripped his sarape from his 
shoulders, and doubling it length-wise, spread it up the path be- 
fore her, so as in some measure to save her knees from the 
sharp rocks. 

A stranger naturally supposes that such must be acts of pe- 
nance for some crime ; but I learnt that they are more gene- 
rally the performance of a vow made during sickness, or under 
other calamity. I once saw a thing of the kind in the streets 
of Zacatecas. A man was working his way on his knees over 
the rough pavement in the middle of the street, and on his 
head was a crown of thorns, like that with which they en- 
circle the brow of the image of our Saviour when enacting 
the tragedy of the Crucifixion on Good Friday. The religious 
processions which take place on that occasion and the preceding 
days, are curious to behold. Roman soldiers appear on horse- 
back in old-fashioned helmets, and dresses to correspond, who 
are said to be seeking for Jesus; and, amongst other strange 
devices, a kind of platform is borne along, containing flowers 
and shrubs, amongst which an image appears kneeling : this is 
intended to represent the garden in which Christ suffered his 
agony, and the three Marys follow, and a great variety of 
saints. 

The scene of the Crucifixion, which a 8 is grotesque 
and absurd in the highest degree; and it is difficult to under- 
stand how rational beings, who call themselves Christians, can 
reconcile such profane spectacles with their religious belief. I 
have heard European Catholics express disgust at witnessing 
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them, and call them a mockery of religion ; and they seem to 
be gradually going out of repute in Mexico ; for the higher or- 
ders no longer join the processions as formerly. ‘The ladies, 
in their high combs and holiday shawls, gaze from their balco- 
nies, which are gaily decked with curtains streaming from the 
balustrades, giving a festive appearance to the streets, which 
are carefully swept, watered, and strewed with flowers. 'The 
stands of the market folks and pedlars are all cleared away ; 
the shops are shut; riding on horseback is forbidden in the 
precincts of the town, and donkeys are banished; but the 
thronging of the populace is immense, whilst numberless sky- 
rockets, whizzing over head, announce the approach of the 
procession. 

It were tedious to enumerate the variety of figures that 
appear in succession on the occasion referred to, in the midst 
of which a large image of our Saviour is carried through the 
streets, bearing an immense cross, beneath which he is repre- 
sented to sink with fatigue three times during their perambula- 
tions of the town; whilst the Jews follow after, reviling ; and 
a hideous figure, dressed up to resemble Satan, is gamboling 
amongst them, and appears to be casting lots with them for the 
raiment. A merry devil he is, and makes as much sport, in his 
way, as the buffoons in the amphitheatre. Longstrings of mourn- 
ers move by at the appointed time, dressed in robes of black, 
completely enveloping the head and person, and so long as to 
sweep the pavement. It is the delight of mischievous boys to 
buzz after and disturb the solemn line of march by treading 
on their long trains, and loading them with dirt and rubbish ; 
which creates much diversion and merriment, especially when 
the exasperated mourners gather up stones to be revenged on 
their persecutors. ‘This is no exaggeration ; it is but a slight 
sketch of the incongruous scene intended to commemorate those 
solemn and tragical events, on which they firmly believe their 
eternal salvation depends. 

Crowds of the common people flock after, in their gayest at- 
tire, and during the whole “ semana santa,” (holy week,) seem 
devoted to the religious ceremonies peculiar to the season. Af- 
ter the tedious forty days of lent that precede, it is hailed as a 
relief from monotonous restraint. On the evening of “ Vierwes 
santo,” the churches are brilliantly illuminated in the interior, 
and crowded with ladies, elegantly attired in mass dresses and 
white mantillas, which appear to be reserved for that particular 
occasion. They kneel in groups on the pavement of the church, 
their gentlemen attendants standing near, or lounging on the 
settees, silently waiting the termination of their ave marias 
and pater nosters. Gay parties of ladies are out till a late 
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a hour, promenading and making the rounds of the churches. 


ct On the following morning, “ Sabado de Gloria,” the church 
iW A bells, which have been silenced for the last two days, burst 
my) simultaneously into a merry peal, a signal of rejoicing. ‘The 


Guaresma is over; the town is alive again ; the theatre 
opens, and the plaza de toros ; and once more pleasure is abroad 
with her merry face. 


THE OLD MAN AND THE YOUNG MAN. 


Tue old man trudges along the road 
With his cane to help him walk; 

The young man trips with a careless pace, 
And he stops to laugh and talk. 


ee ** Now, old man, tell me”—the young man says, 
i “ Wast ever gay and strong— 

ll And could’st thou ever bound like me 
fey The greenwood paths along ? 


“Was thy form, bent with a weight of years 
And a burthen of woes together, 

© ae Erect and tall as a forest-pine, 
; Unharmed by the wintry weather ?” 


The old man turns, and wearily sighs— 
“ My head is silvered with age, 

And my life has been like a massive book, 
And I read its final page. 


** And there is a lesson, young man, for thee ; 
And I pray thee learn it well, 

And ponder much in thy lightsome heart 

What the old man needs must tell. 


13 ** Remember age ; ’tis the time that all 
.! Who die not young, will find ; 

he For the dearest joys of our sunny prime 

aS Must soon be left behind. 


“‘ Would’st thou this hour should be thy last? 
No ?—learn to reverence age, 

For farther wanders each step of life 

From youth’s eventful stage. 


** And this is the lesson that thou must learn—: 
Though Youth be in its bloom, 

Yet Youth is treading, as well as Age, 

The pathway to the tomb !” 
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SCENES IN THE LIFE OF JOANNA OF SICILY. 


THE EXECUTION. 


“ And now—my woman heart is steeled :— 
Call forth the bravest of the brave, 
Your reapers of the crimson field, 
To whom the battle yell is breath, 
To look upon a woman’s death!” 
Cleopatra.--Am. Mo. Mag. 


Ir was already night—though the summits of the distant 
Appenines yet glowed with crimson rays, which, gradually 
passing to the higher peaks, at length were lost in the sur- 
rounding gloom. The moon was rising behind Vesuvius, and 
poured, at intervals, a partial light on the waters of the Bay; 
while the soft breeze, fresh from its wanderings amid the fo- 
liage of the orange grove and the aloe, mingled its murmuring 
with the evening song of the laborer, as he wended his way 
homeward, or the hymn of the fisherman on the seashore, in 
gratitude to his patron saint for a night so propitious to his fa- 
vorite occupation. 

A large and sumptuously decorated apartment in Castel No- 
vo, the royal abode at Naples, contained two inmates at the 
hour we mention. Through the opened casements that over- 
looked the sea streamed the moon’s rays, but they were half 
overpowered by the brilliance of a silver lamp that stood on a 
table in the centre of the room. 'The apartment gave evidence, 
in the tastefulness of its ornaments, of female occupation ; a 
drapery of crimson damask, broidered with silver flowers, and 
adorned with various devices, hung around the walls; and a 
lute, covered with a delicate net of gold and mother of pearl, 
was fastened by a green ribbon to a writing-table of polished 
wood, rich with marquetry, on which were carelessly thrown 
books richly bound and clasped with gold, and a parchment 
covered with musical notes. Al] was quiet, save the incessant 
surging of the waves against the old walls, or now and then a 
murmur of distant voices, or a burst of laughter from the 
lower chambers, where soldiers and pages were carousing over 
their evening repast. 

The chamber, as we observed, was tenanted by two females, 
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but of very different appearance. One of them in age ap- 
proached the verge of human life ; but, though deep lines in 
her speaking countenance betokened the years with their wont- 
ed burden of sorrow that had passed over her, there was no- 
thing in her form, yet stately, though worn to almost super- 
human leanness by the workings of the restless spirit within—or 
in her eyes, dark, wild, and often terrible in their strange lus- 
tre—to mark the decrepitude that generally accompanies ex- 
treme old age. It seemed as if Time, which had blighted the 
beauty of early years, had only strengthened and hardened the 
fabric he strove to destroy. The firmness of a spirit, more 
than masculine in its courage, had sufficed to resist the in- 
roads of the enemy, thus compelled to exhaust his efforts 
upon the outworks of the apparently impregnable citadel. So 
we have seen some aged oak, with foliage long ago scattered 
by the wild winds of autumn, or buried in the snows of win- 
ter, still defying in its pride the power of the blast, that swept 
harmlessly over its withered head, to bow down many a 
stately scion of the forest! 'Those striking features were now 
overspread with a deep shade of sadness ; it might be from too 
vivid recollection of recent scenes ; it might be from an unde- 
fined presentiment of what the future had in store. 

Philippa, the Catanese—for it was no other—reclined on a 
couch, the back of which, shaped like a winged dragon of gold, 
supported the arm on which her head was drooped. Her robe 
was of black velvet, with large silken sleeves; the flowing 
trains that were the fashion of the day, well became the ma- 
jestic height of her person. 

The other female, young and beautiful, formed the most 
perfect contrast imaginable to her companion. Her figure was 
slight and fragile, with that peculiar pliancy which marks 
youth and delicacy of nurture, the more interesting from the 
aspect of dependence—ever claiming aid froma others, as con- 
scious of weakness in itself. She wore a robe of blue, bordered 
with cioth of silver, and a tight vesture of velvet; her rich 
abundance of dark curls, partially confined by a ribbon, fell 
over a neck of alabaster. If her features displayed not the 
dignity of her companion, a confiding gentleness—a tender 
sweetness, were visible in their expression—a mildness, beau- 
tiful as that which shines in the most charming pictures of 
Leonardo da Vinci, where maiden modesty renders more ex- 
quisite the portraiture of feeling or of thought. 

She was kneeling beside her aged relative; one arm cares- 
singly rested on her shoulder, the other hand pointed to an 
open scroll that lay on Philippa’s lap. Her accents were those 
of remonstrance and entreaty; she was imploring the Cata- 
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nese to fly from dangers vaguely hinted at in the warning de- 
spatch before them, which the kindness of a friendly noble had 
sent. 

Since the mysterious murder of Joanna’s husband—Andrew 
of Hungary—at Aversa, and the failure of government agents 
to detect the perpetrators of the deed, suspicion had been art- 
fully excited against those more immediately about the person 
of the queen. Information of the peril in which she stood, and 
the probability that she would herself be impeached ere long 
as the author of the crime, had been conveyed to Philippa ; 
but she was too high-minded to shrink from danger. 

“Tt may not be !” said she, at length; “my flight would but 
furnish proof to them; nor would I, to save my poor residue 
of life, do aught to countenance such slander.” 

“ Wherefore not retire for a season till the storm be blown 
over? Surely the counsel of Costanzo is sincere !” 

“ Sancha mia—I have no fears. I would the lords of the 
council, every one of them, might read the scroll !—Come, sit 
by me, child of my care—nay, wipe away those tears—and 
learn if J have cause to dread or repine at reverse, who have 
known it all my life as a bosom friend! Thine existence, 
Cara, has passed in the sunshine of a court; thou knowest 
when my summers were few as thine, I was a stranger to 
courts and the world. They call me fortunate who know of 
my sudden rise'to wealth and rank from the humble lot of my 
nativity; their sympathy would weep for me, knew they that 
I left happiness behind in my lowly valley !” 

Sancha looked up with a wondering gaze into the eyes of 
her companion. 

“T say truly. I was the daughter of poverty; yet in the 
years of childhood did I know my destiny a proud one—for a 
sybil foretold it me, and I dreamed but of future greatness. 
Often have I wandered till midnight on the seashore, watching 
the receding of distant sails, indulging in idle fantasies till 
my brain burned, and I would have wildly claimed from the 
winds and the waves the power to burst my spirit’s thraldom ! 
I panted for the world—the unknown world—which to my 
vision showed fair and golden, like clouds embosomed on the 
distant sea. I panted for it—though quiet happiness could 
have been mine in obscurity, and the love of one who would 
have died for me! The day of my advancement came at last. 
I was elevated to splendor, to a high post at court ; and left my 
native spot, my father’s house, my rustic lover, my betrothed! 
without one sigh of regret or of remorse for broken faith! My 
royal master and mistress loved me, and in proof of thew 
esteem, gave me as a husband, one high in rank and honor, of 
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ancient blood. On the day we were wedded, at a tourney 
which I attended with my mistress, Queen Violante, my atten- 
tion was arrested by the antics of a jongleur, who amused the 
crowd by dancing and leaping to the sound of a viol, at the 
same time throwing oranges into the air, and catching them one 
by one. As I looked from the gallery, he suddenly turned and 
threw one into my lap. The outer rind was scored with the 
letters of my name; within was the fragment of a chain of 
gold I had shared in days past with my lover, as a pledge of 
constancy. He had died—died cursing my falsehood ! for ne- 
ver, never would he have surrendered the token save with life ! 

“ How bitterly my heart smote me as I gazed on it! Sancha! 
that moment of self-reproach outweighed all the gratifications 
of rank and pomp! It was the first time, amid my heedless 
ambition, I had felt the sting ; thenceforth it poisoned all life’s 
enjoyments. The thought of him on whose heart I had tram- 
pled in my first step to splendor, disenchanted mine eyes for 
ever. I moved amidst the gaze of wonder and envy a being 
of blighted heart! Should my death be in shame and anguish, 
it cannot wipe away that guilt !” 

“ Yet faithful hast thou been, O Philippa, in every duty 
since ———” pleaded the soft low voice of her grand-daughter. 

“T loved my royal foster-child, and devoted life to him. 
Ever shunning the companionship of the court, soon the envy 
of familiars fixed on me the hateful charge of sorcery. Nay, 
my mistress herself incurred deep censure for my sake; for, 
well said Paschal—‘ We must always stoop when we raise 
people from the ground.’ One lesson have seventy years of 
change and disappointment taught me,—the lesson of resigna- 
tion! And now, though I have grown old in watching over the 
hope of Naples, I wait with patience the blast that may tear up 
this withered tree by the roots, and destroy its place for ever !” 

“ God forbid !” was the exclamation of Sancha, as the door 
of the apartment opened, and a page entering, commanded their 
attendance in the grand hall. 

Small and melancholy of late had been the circle in the 
queen’s apartment; since the dreadful night at Aversa her 
gaiety was gone. Harassed by continual anxiety, the more in- 
cessant as she was engrossed with the new cares of a mother : 
vexed by conflicting counsels, her frame attenuated by the 
wearing of a disturbed spirit; galled by the foul scandals to 
which she was too well aware her every action gave rise ; she 
had yet determined, with the advice of a deputation from the 
nobility and the governors of the city, to take upon herself the 
government ofthe land. Her first act, after forming her coun- 
cil, was to take measures for the detection and punishment of 
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the murderers of her husband. Edicts were affixed to the 
walls of her palace, and in all public places; and in presence 
of the assembled barons she signed a commission empowering 
Hugh de Baux, a noble of high honor and esteemed ability, to 
seek out and bring to justice all the guilty, “from hall and 
bower, from hearth and sanctuary, without respect of per- 
sons.” 

Already had De Baux, in the exercise of his terrible office, 
seized many of the chamberlains of the court ; the wretched vic- 
tims were tortured in the palace of the Duke of Durazzo— 
under the very eye of that fierce prince; who can marvel if the 
testimony wrung from them was such as should be most grati- 
fying to him, who labored to elevate aimself by the destruction 
of his queen? The incoherent disclosures of the sufferers 
were communicated to De Baux ; and on that night the haughty 
Durazzo repaired to the presence of his mistress, secretly exult- 
ing in the growing success of his machinations. 

Surrounded by the members of her household and her most 
familiar friends, whom she had summoned at the demand of De 
Baux for admission in the prosecution of his office, the Queen, 
on this evening, was wholly unsuspicious of the new and un- 
expected blow so soon to fall on her. Her robe of deep mourn- 
ing, destitute of ornament, accorded with the sadness and the 
expression of care on her beautiful face—the first-fruit of her 
ill-starred royalty ! She wore a black veil, that could be drawn 
at pleasure over her countenance. 

A deep silence prevailed through the circle at the entrance 
of the commissioner; every breath was hushed as he passed 
through the hall, and having paid his salutation to the sove- 
reign, advanced, and, with the customary form of accusation, 
arrested Philippa, and her grand-daughter, the Countess of 
Murzano. 

Amazement, terror, and at last irrepressible indignation, took 
possession of the Queen. She had started to her feet at the first 
appalling announcement, and stood pale and motionless for a 
few seconds’ space ; then, the rich blood again mantling cheek 
and brow, she hastily advanced. “ What is this, my lords?” 
she exclaimed, in accents of deep feeling and still deeper scorn ; 
“we trow—this touches us too nearly! Shame on thee, Sir 
Hugh!” she continued, addressing the commissioner, while her 
eyes flashed displeasure ; “we gave you power, as a true ser- 
vant of the state, and one zealous for the honor of your sove- 
reign, not as the weak churl who can be swayed by the light- 
est breath of calumny !” ; 

“ Fairly and honorably, oh Queen, hath he quitted him of 
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his trust !” cried the deep hoarse voice of Durazzo; “I pledge 
my knightly word in witness ——~” 

“What would your grace ?” interrupted Joanna, turning to 
the Duke, and speaking in tones of bitter irony. “ We know 
your gentleness and courtesy, fair kinsman ; aye, and your love 
to ourself! We should be bounden, sooth, for your vigilance-— 
so far surpassing our own! Yet pardon if we dispute your ju- 
risdiction over the ladies of the bed-chamber !” 

“ Your Majesty would not protect the guilty? You may not, 
if you would,” replied the Duke, rudely. “Your commis- 
sioner holds, at this moment, the recorded confessions of six 
criminals, who have this day undergone the question—accu- 
sing yonder dames as their accomplices. Surrender them, 
then, to the just doom that awaits them.” 

“ Never will I surrender them! Take rather mine own life ! 
Base, base are ye, and inhuman—striving to fix a stain like this 
upon the fame of your mistress! Never—while the lips of Joanna 
can unclose to utter a command—while she has vassals ready 
to start at her bidding—aye, and to smite down tyranny and 
insolence—NEVER Shall they be surrendered to you !” 

We know not what the overbearing insolence of Durazzo 
might have prompted in reply, but the dispute was terminated 
by Philippa herself. Approaching with her wonted air of ma- 
jesty, she kissed the hand of the Queen. “TJ.et me depart, O 
gracious and beloved mistress!” she said ; “let me depart with 
your officer, to answer the foul charge before the tribunal. 
Believe me, it needs but encounter. Truth will—must triumph 
in the end.” Then turning to De Baux, “I go with you,” she 
said, “of mine own free will!” 

Durazzo was disconcerted at this ready submission where he 
expected resistance ; he stepped back abashed; but the Queen 
= way to the burst of grief, and flinging her arms round 

er aged nurse, wept so lung and bitterly, that the sternest in 
the circle was moved at the sight of such anguish in one so 
young and lovely. There was a general movement ; some 
cried shame upon Durazzo; some ranged themselves round 
her, as if to shield Joanna from her kinsman. Thrice, silent- 
ly invoking a blessing, did the old Countess bend over the fair 
head that lay on her bosom; clasping Joanna in a last em- 
brace, she turned to follow the guard. 

“Not so!” cried the Queen, yet struggling with emotion ; 
“you shall not go hence in shame, as if already condemned ! 
Nay, in this I will be heard! Let the examination proceed ; in 
the face of all Naples will I proclaim your innocence !” 

“ Alas!” was the reply, “it would but brand with rebuke 
unmerited a nobler and a holier head than mine! I will meet 
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the peril; a brief prison will be no hardship even to these aged 
limbs, if truth prevail through me! Sancha, my beloved! it 
is a sorer trial for youth like thine ; but our cause is a righte- 
ous one !” 

The party moved towards the door ; Joanna sprang forward 
as they stirred, and grasped Durazzo’s arm imploringly. 

“Ttis in your hands, oh spare an aged and faithful servant ! 
Promise me, her restraint shall be brief—it is but to satisfy the 
people !” 

“ Madam! it is not I who am judge in this matter,” return- 
ed the Duke, assuming, however, in his tone and manner, all 
the authority his words disclaimed. “For your sake”—and 
the insulting emphasis brought the indignant blood like light- 
ning to the Queen’s cheek—“ we will hupe her acquittal !” 

To save even the life of her only friend, Joanna could not 
have uttered one word more. The implied imputation was al- 
ready known to her through the warnings of the deputation of 
lords, who had judged it fitting to inform her of the slanders 
in circulation. Had she obeyed the impulse of her indigna- 
tion, it would have been repelled with scorn ; but her instinc- 
tive delicacy taught her it was unbecoming that a queen should 
condescend to protest her innocence of a crime so horrible. 
The exhibition even of a consciousness of being suspected, 
would have degraded her in the eyes of her subjects; and 
though her bosom burned with just anger, which prompted her 
to the punishment of the bold traitors who had dared breathe 
a calumny against her fame, she silently endured the revolt- 
ing suspicion, shielded by no bulwark save innocence from the 
shafts of malice. Her sole resource was to conform to the sad 
destiny of kings—which forbids them to trust in any ! 

With indecorous haste the council decided upon the fate of 
Philippa and the Countess Sancha. Their final examination 
by the horrible “ question” was appointed to take place on the 
morrow ; yet the prospect of torture and death was fraught 
with far less anguish to the Catanese than the thought of her 
youthful relative—condemned, in the pride of health and beauty, 
to share the same fate. It seemed, however, as if misfortune 
had given new strength and energy to the drooping frame of 
the young Countess. She strove to cheer her companion ; and 
when the weariness consequent on her mental suffering over- 
powered Philippa, would talk of hope, that still brightened her 
own spirit, though all was dark before them. The night ad- 
vanced—the last night in their dungeon; and the two spent its 
hours in prayer, till the younger sank into sleep, forgetful even 
of the horrors tobe heralded by the dawn. To Philippa death 
had no terrors, for the energy of a mind subjected to life-long 
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trials, lifted her above the nameless dread that so generally ac- 
companied the idea of death. She had long outlived the pe- 
riod when externals have power to dazzle ; the affections of her 
soul had centred in her royal charge and in herchildren. Yet, 
though she knew both her sons in the power of her persecu- 
tors, accused of the same crime for which she was to suffer, 
even the prospect of their doom was less bitter to her than the 
calamities she saw impending over the head of the Queen— 
than the sight of her companion in suffering, stretched on their 
dungeon couch, and looking so pale and lovely in her slumber, 
that the very heart of the gazer was melted. “ Wo is me!” she 
cried, “that this flower too must perish!” and, raising the 
masses of dark hair, she kissed the marble forehead of the 
sleeper. Slowly then she rose, and throwing a mantle over her 
person, moved towards the narrow window of their cell. The 
dawn was breaking mistily over the city. The range of domes 
and spires were distinctly visible, and beyond them the biue 
expanse of the sea. A few lights were yet burning in the dis- 
tant apartments of the palace; and the thoughts of the captive 
wandered from her own sorrow to the certain anguish of one, 
who, though paramount in dignity, had no power to save her 
trusted confidant from a shameful death. 'I'ruly has it been 
observed, that if no other sorrow had ever marked the life of 
the Queen of Naples, her crown was dearly purchased by her 
agony then—when she knew that the playmate of her infancy, 
the gentle companion of her youth, and she, who had been to 
her in the light of a mother, whom her royal predecessors had 
loved and honored, who had closed the eyes of so many of her 
ancestors, were to perish almost before her eyes: while she, 
who knew their innocence, was not only forbidden by policy 
to protect them, but even to relieve their sufferings by her pre- 
sence. Nay, it was in her name the executioner would lift the 
axe or light the torch! And Joanna knew—every tear the 
force of ancient affection drew forth—every shudder of an- 
guish at this rupture of ancient ties, to which the heart clings 
more deeply in sorrow—-was watched with jealous scrutiny, 
was branded as a proof of her participation in their guilt. 
The whispers of suspicion and disaffection had been rife even 
within the palace ; open rebellion was talked of among many 
of the haughty barons of the realm; what resource had a 
young sovereign, thus beset, but to sacrifice her bosom’s deepest 
feelings to the dictates of policy, that involved the welfare of 
her kingdom? Such was the resolve to which Joanna had 
been driven, to which the lofty-minded Catanese had urged 
her on their final parting—when the anguish of the unfortu- 
nate Queen prompted her to risk all, to her very reputation, 
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for their rescue. Joanna still hoped—for hope ever lingers in 
the breast of the young; with Philippa it had been long 
extinct. 

As the sun rose, tinging the waves with purple light, mel- 
lowed in the distance to ruddy gold, and reflected from the bur- 
nished domes and palaces like rays of silver, the populace 
might be seen crowding the mole and the streets near the sea- 
shore, to witness the horrid spectacle of the examination of the 
prisoners. It had been determined that this should take place 
in sight of all; though the spectators were kept at a distance 
by guarded palisades, to admit of their seeing all that passed 
without hearing the declarations of the sufferers. Each ar- 
rangement was a part of that policy which aimed at the des- 
truction of the youthful Queen, by poisoning the minds of her 
subjects. 

A slight bustle in the prison court, and the clash of weapons 
announced to the prisoners that the hour was come, even be- 
fore the door opened, displaying a band of soldiers ready to 
conduct them. Both were prepared ; but the bright, enthusi- 
astic fortitude which had sustained the youthful Sancha 
through the terrors of her imprisonment, failed to nerve her 
frame for this trying hour. Reduced by fatigue and fear to al- 
most infantine weakness, she reclined languidly beside the 
pallet, her face pallid as marble, and her hands clasped in silent 
prayer. ‘The officer and guards appointed to convey them to 
torture, approached to bear her from the couch to the sledge ; 
but Philippa waved them off; and while tears—the first that 
had bedewed in many days that withered cheek—slid slowly 
down her face, and the anguish of her spirit for the child of her 
love was apparent in the working of her expressive features— 
took the hand of her grand-daughter, and led her forth. Proudly 
she paused ere they crossed the threshold of the dungeon, and 
wiped away that evidence of grief; then, disdaining all assist- 
ance, with a mien as majestic as when she moved. honored 
among the noblest of the land, seated herself in the rude car, 
supporting on her bosom, with fond solicitude, the frailer being 
whose youthful vigor proved a less sure su pport in the hour of 
calamity, than the energy of will born alone of the unconquer- 
ed soul! 

A new trial awaited Philippa; a tall figure, wrapped in a 
mantle of the fashion worn by the priesthood, confronted her 
when about to move on this her last journey. She drew her- 
self up with dignity as she addressed him. 

“Ts it to behold how his victims meet death that the noble 
Durazzo honors them with his presence? He may scarce ex- 
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pect from the weakness of female nature the iron nerve of his 
warriors.” 

‘“‘ Nay, I am here,” muttered the Duke, in a tone as concilia- 
tory as his haughty nature would permit, “I am here as your 
friend. Nay, hear me out; my counsel can preserve you, even 
yet, from the death you are to die, and yon drooping dame from 
tortures more terrible than death.” 

The expression of sullen scorn on Philippa’s speaking coun- 
tenance, vanished into one of intense grief at the allusion to 
her grand-daughter. 

“'Thou say’st well!” she cried; “a thousand deaths would 
I endure to free this lamb from the grasp of the wolf! I will 
endure thy counsel, aye, and thank thee, if it yield aid! 
Speak—what may be done ?” 

“ Discluse the names of your accomplices in this matter,” 
said Durazzo, slowly, and fixing his eyes on her face. ‘“ We 
wot well the project was conceived by a higher than thou ; 
confess, and with thee and this lady all shall yet be well !” 

The Catanese lifted her eyes to those of the Duke, gazing 
as though she would read his very soul—till his own quailed 
befure their indignant flash! “God reward thee,” said she, 
“ according to thy evil thought! And oh, may the Holy Virgin 
protect my royal mistress from thy base devisings !” 

Durazzo felt his unholy purpose detected, stripped bare to 
the glance of virtuous abhorrence. He strove to cover his con- 
fusion beneath compassionate remonstrance. ‘“ Woman,” he 
replied, “ your hardihood cannot shield the guilty ; confession 
will save yourself.” 

“ How gracious is your Highness !” returned the victim with 
a contemptuous smile ; “ Who shall say that aught but princely 
compassion and clemency hath led the lofty Durazzo to parley 
with the condemned? Who shall say he shows not true zeal 
for the honor of his Queen, whose realms he would inherit ? 
Who shall say ——” 

“ Your obstinacy be upon your own head!” said the Duke, 
muttering curses as he strode away ; but, returning almost im- 
mediately, he pointed to the half lifeless form of Sancha. 

“ Wilt thou cast away also her chance of safety? The young 
and the fair love not to part with life.” 

“ Even to her,” was the unmoved reply, “life would be 
worthless if bought by falsehood!” And the procession mov- 
ed on. 

It was, in truth, a moving spectacle to see that aged dame, 
whose years, even had she been less innocent, should have ar- 
rested the arm of vengeance—whose long services had won the 
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affection of royal bosoms—who had seen nobles at her feet, and 
controlled by her influence the destinies of an empire,—dragged 
to an infamous death—taunted in her last hours by enemies 
and persecutors—yet silently enduring all, anxious only to 
shelter and sustain the fainting one beside her—and, literally, 
to smoothe her passage to the grave! The rabble surrounding 
the car emulated each the other in heaping coward insults on 
the head of the victim ; dust was Mung upon her as she passed ; 
every tongue upbraided her; and the execrations, and shouts 
of rejvicing over the downfall of the supposed sorceress and 
murderess, at times rose to a perfect yell of fury. It was often 
with difficulty the guard could open a way, so eagerly did the 
misguided populace throng to vent the rage that had been art- 
fully roused among them. 

There was one, however, who wept bitter and burning tears 
at the tidings of their fate; one who would have knelt humbly 
before the rudest of those rude ministers, and prayed, as for the 
boon of life, for permission to embrace for the last time the be- 
loved sufferers ; yet was that solace denied her! In agony of 
spirit that defied all consolation, in paroxysms of despair that 
terrified her attendants, Joanna paced the floor of her apart- 
ment the whole of that fatal night. Coldly, bitterly, she re- 
pelled the entreaties of her women—spurning every offer at 
relief—till the dreaded dawn brought to her ears the hateful 
shouts of the populace—the din of preparation—the hoarse 
sound of the bells clanging the death-peal, followed by the 
ominous silence which told that the fearful tragedy was even 
then enacting! The revulsion of feeling overpowered her; 
prostrate on her couch she lay, the succession of quick convul- 
sive sobs that burst from her bosom alone marking her sensi- 
bility to mental suffering. One by one the hours passed ; the 
occasional tramp of cavalry, as they swept along the street, 
would arouse her for a moment, to sink again into the delirium 
of wretchedness. 

Meanwhile a work was wrought upon the sea-shore—in the 
very smile of that lovely sky, the fairest the inhabitants of 
earth look upon—which caused the hearts of men to shudder, 
and blanched the boldest cheek even among the persecutors. 
It was done! the decrepit Philippa, racked by tortures that 
would have prostrated many a vigorous frame, and subdued 
many a manly spirit, but which had been powerless to extort 
a murmur from her lip, was borne towards the place of final exe- 
cution. Sancha was not with her ; the strength of the younger 
had sunk under the ghastly inflictions of her judges, and she 
had been withdrawn to be restored to life and sense to endure 
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the last punishment, for which the stake and the pile were 
ready! It may seem incredible, that in an age when “ the gal- 
Jantry of man in lovelier woman’s cause” was carried to a pitch 
of devotion, when knightly honor and the virtues of justice 
and clemency were so widely lauded and boasted, and often 
practised in heroic deeds, that such barbarities could have been 
heaped on beings tenderly nurtured, whose charms and whose 
weakness constitute their acknowledged claim to the protec- 
tion and gentleness of men. But so it was; the deeds of de- 
pravity which disgraced those times entitled them, more than 
any deficiency of knowledge, to the appellation of the dark 
ages. ‘The sun of literature had arisen upon Italy; her 
proudest Juminaries were then in their zenith, and the homage 
of mankind had already begun to distinguish her as pre- 
eminent in the noble arts. It was the moral world that was 
overspread with a deep and appalling gloom ; in which princi- 
ples and institutions were confounded and overwhelmed; a 
chaos wilder than that of the primitive elements. An imperfect 
illumination, like the struggling rays of starlight, was shed on 
the darkness by the spirit of chivalry; while the precepts of 
Christianity, perverted and abused, were deprived of their le- 
gitimate power to soothe and relieve the ills of humanity. 
‘The noble then held his rank and rights by mere brute force ; 
they depended on territorial possessions. The peer, whose vas- 
sals could to-day defend his strong-hold, might to-morrow find 
himself unhonored, as well as Soden ; the companion in 
condition of the menial whom he had spurned. ‘The insta- 
bility of all things led to selfish and reckless ambition. ‘The 
boundaries of kingdoms were insecure ; rapine and violence 
took the place of law, and rude discord and insubordination 
were the consequence among all ranks. Human life, espe- 
cially the life of an inferior, was valued at a cheap rate; and 
crimes passed unpunished, nay, were boasted of, which in 
juster times would have banished the criminal from the brother- 
hood of men. 

The effects of the tortures she had undergone were fearfully 
visible in the exhausted frame of Philippa. She leaned back 
helplessly on the sledge ; her gray hair torn and matted with 
blood, or streaming in disorder; her white lips convulsed and 
covered with foam ; the superhuman paleness of her features 
wildly contrasting with the fire that yet burned in her eyes, 
as she surveyed her tormentors with an expression of scorn and 
defiance that pain could not subdue. As they stopped at the 
foot of the scaffold—for the more merciful doom of the axe was 
vouchsafed to her who had reared their monarch in her arms— 
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the Bishop drew nigh in his official robes, his holy book open, 
and addressed the victim, to mock her with the offer of 
reprieve ! 

“Philippa of Catania! I repeat, as I have thrice done this 
day already, and for the last time, the offer of mercy. Confess 
thy guilt; name thy accomplices; and in the name of the 
Queen, I give thee pardon, and space to repent in thy remain- 
ing days !” 

Philippa looked up ; there was a smile on her wan lips, the 
dews of death were already on her brow. 

“ Wilt thou accept mercy?” said the official, “ or is yonder 
axe thy choice ?” ; 

“ God will not suffer you,” she said, in slow and feeble ac- 
cents, “there to spill my blood, nor to wreak further cruelty 
on these exhausted limbs !” 

“ Sayest thou !” shouted the fierce Durazzo, riding up to the 
spot as he heard her reply. “ Capo di Dio! doth she yet defy 
us ! Speak, woman, or take thy leave of the sun’s light !” 

The voice of her cruel enemy roused the expiring energy of 
life in the bosom of the Catanese. “I will speak !” she cried— 
her tones suddenly changed from their former hollowness, now 
ringing loud and clear—“ and Hr, Durazzo, who reads the 
depths of that unholy bosom, knows that I speak truth! I but 
pity you, hoary dotard ! aye, and the deceived people whom thy 
satellites have wrought to frenzy—of thee, Charles of Durazzo, 
will the innocent blood be required ! The spirit of prophecy is 
upon me! As thou hast wrought with the sword, so shalt thou 
perish by the sword! Not in the ranks of battle—not in the 
glory of conflict—but in the hour of trust, in the embrace of 
courtesy—by treachery, foul as thyself hast devised! by menial 
hands—dishonored and unrevenged! For her whose holy in- 
nocence thou would’st dare wrong, whose name thou would’st 
blacken—clear as yon radiant sun shall her fame shine to the 
eyes of men, when thou, Duke, liest in the dust !” 

“ Accursed sorceress !” cried Durazzo; “to the block with 
her !” and his soldiers rushed to execute his commands, but 
started back when they came nigh, as if struck by aspell. She 
was already dead! That flash of her ancient spirit was the last ; 
yet, though life had departed, the frame was still upright ; the 
right arm she had stretched upwards in the vehemence of her 
anathema. was still erect, as if appealing for its confirmation to 
that immortal Judge to whom belongeth vengeance, and whose 
wrath, like a flaming fire, “shall devour the wicked.” 

Disappointment, doubt, superstitious fear, racked by turns 
the treast of the fierce noble. Slowly he left the ground, for 
he felt that his work had been in vain; from that hour all he 
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could win must be won by blood. And determination as stern, 
but how far nobler than his own, was born in another spirit. 
Joanna cast that hour from her heart the abused softness, the 
lacerated feelings which had till now caused the woman to pre- 
dominate over the Queen ; the careless gaiety, the youthful vi- 
vacity, the childish trust, henceforward to be strangers to her 
bosom. The soil of her best affections, a bleak and melancholy 
waste ; life, stripped of the golden radiance of hope, she was 
henceforth no more to dream of uniting the happiness of the 
individual with the duty of the sovereign. The sun of her 
morning, which had ridden forth so proudly in a smiling heaven, 
was buried in the cold gloom of premature twilight ; a sullen 
darkness heralded the thunders that were ere long to roll, and 
the lightnings that were to flash, lurid and deadly, “between 
the day-god and its scattered worshippers.” 


SPRING IN NEW-ENGLAND. 


Mutat terra vices.” —Hor. 


Beneatu Europa’s milder skies 

The Spring in early beauty dawns, 
And gently, as the Winter flies, 

Pursues him o’er the bright’ning lawns, 
With soothing smile, with tender tear, 
The morning twilight of the year. 


Not thus, with glory gently glowing, 
Light on our shores her timid train, 

Not here, a gradual grace bestowing, 
She glides a vision o’er the plain 

With such a soft and peaceful air, 

As scarce to seem that change is there. 
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Oh, no! a wild, capricious dame, 
To us she comes as bent on strife, 
Now breathing an impassion’d flame, 
And then the veriest scold in life— 
Ardent to-day as heart can bear, 
To-morrow chilling as despair. 


Yet wayward oft, and borne on storms 
With scowling brow, and voice of wrath, 
At whose shrill call the tempest forms, 
To scatter ruin round her path, 
Where, thrown as from reluctant hand, 
Her scanty gifts have reach’d the land ; 


Still, when a smile that brow unbends 
We hail it with enraptured gaze, 
Forget how short the charm it lends, 
A charm that ev’ry frown repays, 
And view, as from the tomb of night 

A thousand beauties wake to light. 


The earth her verdant velvet shows, 
The trees with trembling life expand, 

As round them graceful Nature throws 
The leafy robe and flow’ry band, 

And from aurelian Winter springs 

The flash of Summer’s golden wings. 


Tis this that breathes enchantment round, 
With power to milder climes unknown, 
And in this bursting change is found, 
A charm, a splendor, all its own! 
So, Martin! by thy art pourtrayed, 
Breaks the bright beam from deepest shade. 
S. A. C. 


Dorchester, Massachusetts. 
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THE ANALYST, NO.II. 


INQUISITIVENESS,. 


A rurirsT for knowledge of every kind has been regarded, 
and justly, as one of the chief traits in the intellectual cha- 
racter of man. Checked by a wise moderation, it is one of the 
noblest incentives to inquiry and improvement; but when di- 
rected to objects of slight value, or of no value whatever, it 
dwindles down into a petty curiosity. This is the offspring of 
a vacant and whiffling mind, too frivolous to grasp at anything 
of real importance, but just active enough to exert its powers 
to no possible advantage. This is, indeed, a busy idleness in its 
most contemptible sense. More than this, it is frequently pro- 
ductive of great harm by the fostering of two evils. These are, 
a habit of talking silly gossip merely for the sake of talk, and 
the still worse and more injurious habit (or rather vice) of cold- 
blooded, malicious scandal. 

Curiosity is the besetting sin of all weak persons, and of 
those who are separated from the rest of the world by distance 
or peculiar pursuits. In general, the persons most affected with 
this disease (for it is as much one asa fever or the itch), are, 
old persons, (women more particularly,) old maids, and chil- 
dren. Itis a general stigma against country towns and vil- 
lages, that this vice flourishes in them with the greatest rank- 
ness. But I believe it is (if possible) found to grow with still 
greater luxuriance in secluded and out of the way districts, 
where a few families live within a mile or two of each other, 
composing a community not, as (might be expected), of friends, 
but rather of rivals. In a future paper we hope to be able to 
depict the state of feeling and manner of intercourse subsist- 
ing between persons in such a situation. In towns and large - 
cities, where the population is so much vaster, the diversity of 
interests so much wider, and where personal feelings are 
merged in the general and public welfare, it is very different. 
In the latter, where every occurrence of consequence is rapidly 
circulated, this weed has but little room to grow. Next door 
neighbors are perfect strangers in the city ; whereas in the coun- 
try the lineage of every family within ten miles is as well 
known as that of one’s own kindred. 'The repositories of all 
traditionary information—the old people-—are versed in the 
occupations, way of life, characters and tempers, of all their 
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neighbors for half a century back. They can tell what dis- 
temper neighbor A’s colt and eldest son both died of in a cer- 
tain year, and they are deep in the family history of Mr. B.; 
deacon C’s estate is computed to a copper, while the lawyer 
and squire are estimated as worth nothing in more than one 
sense. 

Inquisitiveness was a slur formerly cast upon the Athenian 
character, as it is at the present day upon the inhabitants of 
New-England. 

In both instances it arose from the excessive quickness and 
ingenuity of each people; but even, allowing it to stand, 
neither have any reason to be ashamed of it in general, though 
it may be oppressive in particular cases, for it has led the latter 
to discoveries and improvements which none but “a guesser” 
could ever have conceived. The Athenians also have done so 
much in every department, and have so splendidly excelled in 
whatever is truly great, that this defect may readily be granted 
them as an offset to their brilliant achievements. 'They went 
about, we are told, asking “if there was any new thing ;” and 
truly their successors on the stage have not lost a whit of this 
propensity. 

One of the chief characteristics of modern society is the 
craving and morbid appetite for novelty. This feeling appears 
to result from the progressive spirit of the age, which will not 
allow its contemporaries any subjects of inquiry but those just 
passing or near at hand. For the past there seems to be no 
respect or sympathy. There is no retrospection ; or if, as ina 
few cases, there is any, it is generally indulged to favor our 
own pretensions, and to elevate us above our forefathers. ‘The 
avidity with which news is gathered is the support of the 
newspaper press, which, from motives of interest, pampers this 
desire to an incalculable degree. There are some persons who 
read nothing but newspapers, and whose whole stock of know- 
ledge is derived from them. This accounts pretty plainly for 
the superficial character of modern political assemblies, and 
the ease with which they are gulled by a skilful politician, 
with their eyes open. 

But to return :—Inquisitiveness is found most strong in el- 
derly persons, who live retired in the country. Having no ac- 
cess to the current news of the day, they are effectually shut 
out from general sympathy, so, much so that when a stranger 
comes along in the shape of a visiter, he undergoes all the 
racking questions of the Inquisition itself. My aunt Betsy 
Fidget, in other respects as worthy a soul as ever breathed, is 
perfect mistress of this species of examination. I have often 
thought she would have made a capital lawyer. She probes to 
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the quick ; her conversation is a catechism—question and an- 
swer—and carried on with the precision and exactness of a 
commission of interrogatories. She is very expert at pumping. 
Affecting an air of indifference, and a desultory vein of con- 
versation, she will pin one down to facts as if under oath; and 
in answering her slightest queries, I feel as if any attempt at 
equivocation would be no less than flat perjury. ‘This is well 
enough when ag are disposed to carry on the jest, but if not 
in the humor for it, I am generally afflicted with a sudden loss 
of memory, and ignorance of persons and circumstances quite 
suspicious. 

Those who talk much, will always say more than they really 
know ; and the worst of the matter is, that those who wish to 
extract from you materials for their dish of tea-table scandal, 
will always quote you as the author of it, and thereby give 
you the credit of promulgating voluntarily what was obtained 
with difficulty and unwillingness. Scandal is the chief evil, 
as we have before observed, arising from this passion for news. 

Children are inquisitive, because their minds are opening 
and ready recipients of knowledge of every sort. But they 
confirm our natural hatred of scandal, by soundly flogging 
those of their own age who carry tales, or make themselves 
obnoxious as spies or listeners. 'They expel the offender from 
their little circle, and thus give another proof of the natural 
sense of justice and right. 

The other defect growing out of an indulgence in this folly, 
is the habit such persons fall into of running around, picking 
up tit-bits of gossip, and retailing them with as much sauce 
piquante as they can furnish. 

The two classes into which these last-mentioned persons 
may be divided, are political quidnuncs, and literary quacks. 
The latter, to begin with him who has the highest pretensions, 
is a most insufferable coxcomb, with just enough of learning to 
expose his ignorance ; enough of wit to show his folly, and 
enough of artificial taste to discover the want of correct judg- 

‘ment, he sets up as universal critic and censor general. His’ 
opinions are encyclopedical, and embrace the whole compass of 
art, science, and literature. Besides these, he has his own 
claims to prefer, and declares himself a proficient in every spe- 
cies of composition. He has the reputation of being a finished 
Latinist, and cannot write a sentence of common English. In 
short, he bears the same resemblance to the genuine author 
and true literary character, as a certain well known-quadruped. 
whose voice is a bray, does to the noble fleet courser of Arabia. 
In point of information, he is remarkable for knowing when a 
certain work, which was never designed save in his imagina- 
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tion, will come out ; what work a celebrated author is at pre- 
sent upon, and how long the heroic poem on the aboriginal In- 
dians will employ Mr. R. He gives himself out as hand and 
glove with the most popular authors of the day ; and will tell 
you with a knowing wink, that a well-known hand is engaged 
upon the life of Mohammed. 

The political quidnunc is by no means so universal in his 
pretensions. No! not he, having more serious business on 
hand, perhaps the election of the next mayor, and his mind is 
engrossed by vast plans for the public good, probably sinking a — 
pump, or laying pipes in front of his own door. He is a very 
amusing character indeed ; but I need not go far in delineating 
him, since he has been painted to the very life in Addison’s 
admirable portrait of the political upholsterer. 

Besides the expression of curiosity in impertinent and use- 
less questions, it is frequently manifested in looks and general 
manner. It is seen in an inquiring glance, or an eager desire 
for information imprinted on the countenance ; it is of the most 
unpleasant sort. You may reply to questions or rebuke the 
querist, but looks cannot be so easily controlled. There are 
people whose habitual look is a vacant stare mingled with an 
inquisitive prying gaze. Such an one will eye every mouthful 
you swallow, every motion you make, and indeed every thing 
you do; as if he were endeavoring to ascertain whether you 
were the man who picked his pocket, or an old jail-bird whom 
he has seen convicted at the Court of Sessions. Some also, 
who give themselves out as great judges of character, make 
good their boast by watching you closely, seeking to find out 
all they can see, and to discover the bent of your disposition 
by playing the part of an in-door watchman or body-guard. 

Inquisitive persons, who sincerely mean to do you a service, 
commonly prove Marplots—spoiling every thing they under- 
take by their awkward management of it. They generally 
effect this purely from their good-nature, which flows undi- 
rected into channels where its presence is unwished and dis- 
tasteful. 

Akin to this temper of mind is an instinctive propensity to 
run after every species of wonders, and to indulge the sense of 
sight with all the monsters of creation, or all the pomp of ce- 
remony. Observation is co-equal with the power of vision, 
though the former implies the presence of mental perception as 
well as of keen eyesight. The great mass of men are found 
to confirm this principle on every occasion; so powerful is 
the passion for novelty, which has pervaded every class of the 
community. It is a great, though common error, to suppose 
the common mob alone enjoy these things. It is not so. They 
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have companions in sympathy among those who regard them- 
selves as the most refined of mankind. 

In fine, of all the pests of conversation, those who pelt their 
associates with inquiries at every turn, are the most insufler- 


| able. ‘There is no reason or sense in it. It is merely the gra- 
ie | tifying of a vain desire to acquire what is worthless when you 
li have obtained it. It also argues a want of internal resources, 
ca to be obliged to sustain one’s intellectual vigor on the concerns 
- i of neighbors or of the nation. A person must be possessed of 
Te a very thin stratum of original reflection, who is forced to 
1 know the opinions of others, and resembles those speculators 
i) fi who trade on another’s capital without any means of their own. 

SONNET. 

ee Lapy, farewell! my heart no more to thee t 
Bends like the Parsee to the dawning Sun ; 

4 No more thy beauty lights the world for me, 
us Or tints with gold the moments as they run. 

| ee A cloud is on the landscape, and the beams 

i That made the valleys so divinely fair, 

a And scattered diamonds on the gliding streams, 

| Pp And crowned the mountains in their azure air— 


Are veiled forever !—Lady, fare thee well ! 


' i | | Sadly as one who longeth for a sound 

Ta To break the stillness of a deep profound, 

I turn and strike my frail, poetic shell :— 
on Listen! it is the last ; for thee alone 


My heart no more shall wake its sorrowing tone. 
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Twice-told Tales; by HawTHorne: Boston. 
American Stationers’ Co. John B. Russell, 1837. 


A rose bathed and baptized in dew—a star in its first gentle 
emergence above the horizon—are types of the soul of Nathaniel 
Hawthorne ; every vein of which (if we may so speak) is filled and 
instinct with beauty. It has expanded like a blossom, in the gay 
sunshine and sad shower, slowly and mutely to a rich and natural 
maturity. The “Twice-told Tales” are well worth twice telling. 
They are the offspring of a calm, meditative fancy, enlivened at 
times with a flickering ray of humor. 

Minds, like Hawthorne’s, seem to be the only ones suited to an 
American climate. Quiet and gentle intellect gives itself, in our 
country, oftener to literature, than intellect of a hardier and more 
robust kind. Men endowed with vigorous and sturdy faculties 
are, sooner or later, enticed to try their strength in the boisterous 
current of politics or the Pactolian stream of merchandize. Would 
that some few of them had the will and the energy to cast off the 
heavy fetters of politics, (or wear them lightly, if they needs must 
be worn,) and nurse their capacities for nobler tasks! Thus far 
American authors, who have been most triumphant in winning 
a name, have been of the gentler order. We can point to many 
Apollos, but Jove has not as yet assumed his thunder, nor hung his 
blazing shield in the sky. 

Never can a nation be impregnated with the literary spirit by 
minor authors alone. They may ripple and play round the heart, 
and ensnare the affections, in their placid flow ; but the national mind 
and imagination are to be borne along only on the ocean-stream of 
a great genius. Yet men like Hawthorne are not without their 
use ; nay, they are the writers to smooth and prepare the path for 
nobler (but not better) visitants, by softening and ameliorating the 
public spirit. Of this latter class we know no better and no 

leasanter companion than the author of “ Twice-told Tales.” To 
be read fitly, he should be read in the right mood and at the proper 
hour. To be taken up in haste and opened at random, would do him 
great wrong. 
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He should be perused in the holy calm of a summer’s eve, or in 
the contemplative cheerfulness of a shiny autumn morning. Read- 
ing thus, we will be charmed with the book and the author. Quiet 
beauties (unseen of vulgar “— will steal out, and win their entrance 
into the soul unawares. Pleasant thoughts will glide out of the 
silent page, and gain access to the affections ; and as we muse over 
the closed volume, we will say to ourselves, “ Surely life is a shadow, 
fringed with sunshine: sorrow is the main burthen of the history ; 
happiness and gladness are merely episodes—and thus it passes 
away!” The copy of Hawthorne’s Tales, which we chanced to 

eruse, had unfortunately fallen, before we received it, into the 

ands of one of those volunteer annotators, whose business it is to 
scribble on margins and at the foot of the page, erudite comments 
for the benefit of their successors. At the end of sundry stories 
in this duodecimo, our learned Theban has written “ Poor!” 
“Slim and stupid!” &c. and at the close of the tale entitled 
“The Minister’s Black Veil,” he has affixed “Slim and Poor.” 
Unknown and pitiable creature! whithersoever thy fate has, by this 
time, borne thee—a malison be upon thee—mayest thou fall into 
the hands of Philistines and attornies—and may thy next two notes 
(for thy hand-writing betrays thee mercantile) lie over at the bank! 
Poor drudge! thou hast wronged, foully wronged one of the finest 
spirits in the land ; and in thy critical note on that last tale, (preg- 
nant as it is with pathetic thought and profound meditation,) hast 
thou enlisted under Dogberry in the great Company of Dunces, and 
written thyself down anass! Vanish, meanest of mankind, vanish 
—and give us leave once more to be with the author. 

A writer like Hawthorne, who restricts himself to subjects in 
which individual feelings are expressed, is, of course, confined to a 
narrower range than the writer who undertakes to become the 
speaker for many kinds and classes of men. The essayist moves in 
a small and charmed circle; the novelist and the dramatic author 
have the circumference of the globe itself, in which to disport. 
The former, it is true, furnishes us with a more perfect mirror of the 
author’s thoughts and actions, and lets us into the secret of his life ; 
and hence arises the charm and the glory of the essay and the 
personal story. Whena noble spirit, like Hawthorne, condescends 
to throw open to us the leaves of his private life, and to make us 
familiar with him in his little household of joys and sorrows, we 
should deal kindly with his errors, if any there be ; and admire his 
gentle beauties with generous and heart-deep enthusiasm. ‘The 
perusal of the “ Twice-told Tales” has excited in us many feelings 
“ too deep for tears.” 

We have been led by it to contemplate the author in the twilight 
of a dim regret, and to picture him to ourselves as a stricken deer 
in the forest of life. 

Some rending and ever-remembered sorrow seems to hover about 
his thoughts, and color them with the shadow of their presence. 
Almost every story in the volume is filled with a pervading sadness. 
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In these pages sunshine is a transient visiter; cloud and darkness 
and a softer gloom, perpetual guests. 

We think that the main peculiarity of Hawthorne, as a writer, 
and that which distinguishes him from any other with whom we are 
acquainted, is this same fine tone of sadness that pervades his best 
tales and sketches. One class of writings in this volume reminds us 
of Lamb, although without the antique, humorous, and high-sound.- 
ing phrases which render the style of Elia so singular and profound 
of its kind. “The Rill from the Town-Pump” is very much in 
this vein. 

A second class of Hawthorne’s sketches rivals Irving himself in 

occasional graphic thoughts and phrases, and partakes not a little 
of his picturesque mode of viewing a topic. We would instance 
“ Dr. Heidegger’s Experiment,” where four venerable personages, in 
the withered extreme of age, are transformed into as many gay, 
frisking creatures in “the happy prime of youth,” by a draught 
from the famous Fountain of Youth. It struck us as a very apt 
companion-piece to [rving’s “ Mutability of Literature.” “Fancy’s 
Show-Box” has a sentence, here and there, flavored strongly with 
the Sketch Book humor. In the third species of writing in this 
volume, Hawthorne follows no model, imitates no predecessor, that 
we can recollect. He is himself. And these, to our mode of 
thinking, appear to be the gems and jewels of the work. The style 
is flowing, smooth, serious. The tone of the pieces, mellowed, calm, 
meditative. ‘The manner of diffusing his subject, peculiar to him- 
self, and original. ‘The sketches and stories in which these character. 
istics predominate, outnumber, as might be expected, those of a dif- 
‘ferent kind. Sunday at Home,” “The Wedding Knell,” “ The 
Minister’s Black Veil,” “ The Prophetic Pictures,” “Sights from a 
Steeple,” are as fine essays of their kind as may be found in the 
English language. In fact, we scarcely know where to look for 
productions with which to compare them. 

Many have written pathetic and mournful stories, many have in. 
dulged in a tender, moralizing sorrow, as they looked upon the 
world and humanity: this many have accomplished admirably— 
Addison, Mackenzie, Lamb, and others. But nowhere do you find 
the new strain in which Hawthorne so eloquently pours forth his 
individual feelings. 

His pathos, we would call New England pathos, if we were not 
afraid it would excite a smile; it is the pathos of an American, a 
New Englander. It is redolent of the images, objects, thoughts, 
and feelings that spring up in that soil, and nowhere else. The 
author of “ Twice-told Tales” is an honor to New England and to 
the country. These tales have passed through their first edition. 
When shall we have a second, enlarged by the delightful papers 
Mr. Hawthorne has lately produced ? 
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The Motley Book, a Series of Tales and Sketches ; by the 
late Ben. Smiru: with Illustrations, from designs, left by 
him with his literary Executors. Numbers I. and II. New- 
York: James Turney, Jr., 55 Gold-street. 


Tue character of this work is independent of the many temporary 
futile attempts in popular literature to engage the attention of the town. 
It aims at once for that higher rank, which is always readily awarded 
to the force of a polished style, a happy description of nature, a soul 
for humor, and a heart that throws itself into a pathetic tale. The two 
numbers before us give evidence of a happy style of thought and com- 
position, which we have no doubt will be well supported in the future 
pages of the work. The contents before us are an Address to the 
Merry Reader, which details some of the pleasantries of the late Ben 
Smith, and his mode of inditing the volume of tales and sketches he 
left behind him, for the world. Beelzebub and his Cart, a legend of the 
city, that introduces sundry picturesque inhabitants, and a little old- 
fashioned man, in antique attire, Petrus Van Bombeler, the last Dutch 
schoolmaster of the elder times, who utters a denunciation against the 
city, giving it over to divers abominations, lawyers, quacks, mounte- 
banks, and steam doctors, which has indubitably come to pass in these 
latier days. Potter’s Field, a sketch of mingled humor and pathos, 
where the motley crowd of that burial-place start into life, with 
their burden of grief and sorrow. Greasy Peterson—a personifica- 
tion of the qualities of grocers and butter merchants—who, after 


several amusing passages of personal history, died of apoplexy “at. 


two o’clock in the afternoon of the same day on which the celebrat- 
ed Fat Ox, Billy Lambert, arrived in town ;” and The Adventures 
of Sol Claum. ‘This last tale occupies most of the second number, 
It is filled with character and incident. We have a quaint, witted 
fool, venting his mirth in all manner of conceits and far-drawn 
metaphors, made of those scraps and patches of thought, which are 
sometimes jumbled together with grotesque images in wise heads; 
a lawyer, Counsellor Doublet, who revives the ancient investiture of 
livery of seizin on an unsuspecting plot of ground in Westches- 
ter, and, baffled by a stout farmer, comes to New-York for his 
mandamus writ of privilege; a travelling keeper of a menagerie, 
P. Hyena Patchall; Dr. Nicholas Grim, cum multis aliis. It will 
be seen from this enumeration, that the work displays variety 
and versatility of talent, the charm of three pencil-drawn sketches 
of life and manners. ‘The lights and shades are thrown in skilfully 
upon the picture, while the scene is mostly a cheerful, bright one. 
The author writes with a keen eye, observant of all the beauties of 
earth and heaven, and the various traits of humor freely scattered 
through society. With these he blends many fine sympathies and 
qualities of goodness in human character. He sits down to 
write a tale ; and, not content with the bare incident, which would 
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suffice an ordinary writer, throws in, with liberal profusion, feelings, 
fancies, conceits, and a hundred by-traits, which draw the reader on 
to an intimacy with the writer. No one will regret this acquaint- 
anceship with the papers of the late Ben Smith; which lay up for 
him a fund of lively images—pregnant vagaries of thought to greet 
him along his way in happy moments. The humorist is, generally, 
aman of the world, who has seen different aspects of society in 
real life, and by a happy constitutional temperament, transfers them 
to books. We have here also the subtle shadowy conceptions of the 
wit and scholar, rising above mere pleasantry. Let the writer go on 
cheerfully with his pen in his contributions to the stock of pleasant 
literature, adding to the enjoyment of all the lovers of pleasant read- 
ing. 


Sonnets ; by Epwarp Moxon: London: 1837. 1 vol. 12mo. 
pp. 75. 


A more tasteful and elegant bijou than this, seldom appears on the 
booksellers’ shelves. ‘The embellishments are beautiful ; the type is 
beautiful ; the paper beautiful; the cover beautiful; and the bit of 
delicate morocco on the back, showing in golden letters, the word 
“ Sonnets,” is also beautiful. The secret of all this exterior beauty is 
explained, when we come to know that the author has exercised the 
secret of his craft, in presenting to the public a volume which 
must at all events do him honor in this single respect. Let us look 
a little into Mr. Moxon’s merits as a poet, and see whether he has 
not claims in this capacity, also, upon our favorable consideration. 

We had not read these Sonnets when we read the sarcastic criti- - 
cism on them in the London Quarterly Review, and knew little 
more about the Sonneteer, than that he was a friend and favorite of 
Charles Lamb ; yet were we convinced that the critique was unjust 
—evidently the work of some rude hand, careless of the way-side 
flowers of Poesy. Indeed, Mr. Moxon’s verses are very full of 
flowers and flowerets—and this is one carping point for the Quar- 
terly Reviewer. It certainly seems that the poet’s fancy revels on 
beds of roses—we will cite all the instances of his excessive fond- 
ness for the children of the sunshine and the shower : 


* My love she is a lonely, but sweet flower!” 
“ thence through flowery meads they stray,” 
“ Oh, happy thought, tho’ but of hope the ower ?” 
“ Toclimb their fowery heights” 
“an infant like that spring fower sweet,” 
“ Bring me a posie of the choicest flowers,” 
hope blends 
“ Her lilies with fear’s dark contrasted flowers.” 
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“ And like the flower thou to their strength must yield,” 
“ That strew’st with flowers the winter of our way,” 
* Groves, streams, dells, flowers in solemn silence sleep” 
* By classic Cam a lovely flow’ret grew,” 
“ Than was this flower, rejoicing in the glee” 
“ My Tuscan Flow’ret of that claim the glory” 
“ There is a flower that never changeth hue”’ 
“ And in this fower all things renounce their sadness” 
“ And Twick’nam’s fowery meads fair maids invite” 
* nor stone, nor flower appears” 
“ What! neither flower nor cypress on the grave” 
“ wild flowers bloom.” 
** Flowers of rich fragrance and of every hue” 
“ The flowers that open not at morn nor (or ?) eve” 
“ while nymphs with flowers 
The groves and meadows paint !’ 
* ve doted on thy songs and on thy flowers.” 
“ She who ascends 


With me this flowery bank doth bless thy face.” 


All this confusion of sweets is hidden in fifty-four sonnets; no 
great use of flowers for a lover of the more tender beauties of nature, 
like Mr. Moxon. 

The “ Sonnets” are divided into two parts: twenty-seven written 
in 1830, and twenty-seven more in 1835. Those in the latter part 
evince a commendable degree of improvement. There is a care anda 
nicety in their construction which protect them from any charge 
of false taste. They never rise to any high degree of excellence, 
nor do they fall so low as mediocrity. You cannot apply to them 
the sarcasm 


** So middling bad were better.” 


They are evidently the effusions of a quiet, meditative spirit, the 
emanations of a mind not capable of originating fervid thoughts, 
but open as day to the melting influences of poetry. We are great 
lovers of the sonnet, as the readers of this Magazine must be aware. 
It is a small and pleasant cage for a winged fancy, confining 
its flight within fourteen measured bars. [t binds the bright 
idea, as it were with jesses, preventing it from wandering loosely 
abroad, and over too much space. We have a lively sympathy 
with the man who voluntarily limits his “image, sentiment, and 
feeling,” to the Sonnet. As an instance of the pleasant guise with 
which Mr. Moxon invests his reflections, take this, from his First 
Part. 


“ How sweet the moon is climbing heaven’s hill! 
The night seems just as if for gallants made ; 
Her silver light gives courage, while the shade 

In dim disguise the Lover hides. How still 

And he how musical! Methinks I hear 

voice in every tree, as tho’ they loved ; 
And at this hour towards each other moved ; 
So loving seems the night, so soft and clear. 
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Groves, streams, dells, flowers in solemn silence sleep : 
While from yon terrace or high-castled tower, 
A pale light glimmers, which bespeaks the bower 
Where Love expectant breathless watch doth keep ; 
Herself the star, eclipsing those above her, 
That shines, and to oe chamber lights her Lover.” 


The following we think the best in the collection. It is the 
third in the Second Part. 


“ The cygnet crested on the purple water; 
The fawn at play beside its graceful dam ; 
On cowslip bank, in spring, the artless lamb ; 
The hawthorn rob’d in white, May’s fragra nt daughter ; 
The willow weeping o’er the silent stream ; 
The rich laburnum with its golden show ; 
The fairy vision of a poet’s dream ; 
On summer’s eve earth’s many-colored bow ; 


Diana at her bath; Aurora bright ; g 


The dove that sits and singeth o’er her woes; 
The star of eve; the lilly, child of light ; . 
Fair Venus self, as from the sea she rose ! 
Imagine these, and [ in truth will prove 
They are not half so fair as she I love.” 


There are two poor lines in the above, the seventh and the last ; 
the seventh, because it introduces a chimera for an illustration 
among objects that were, or were supposed to be, real ; the last, be- 
cause it is made up of monosyllables, and ends the strain with a 
feeble, tinkling sound. Such verses as these cannot please the man 
who is predetermined to be “nothing if not critical ;” but to one 
whose heart is alive to the finer sympathies, they will be as welcome 
as the flute that Goldsmith played to the peasant in Switzerland. 
The ear that has not been vitiated by the bravuras of an Italian 

ma donna, may listen with content to the melody of an old Eng. 
lish refrain. We close our notice with a touching tribute, paid by 
the author to the memory of Charles Lamb. The invocation to 
heaven for Mary Lamb, the Bridget of Elia, is touchingly beautiful. 


“ Here sleeps beneath this bank, where daisies grow, 
The kindliest sprite earth holds within her breast ; 
In such a spot, I would this frame should rest, 
When [ to join my friend far hence shall go. 
His only mate is now the minstrel lark, 
Who chants her morning music o’er his bed, 
Save she who comes each evening, ere the bark 
Of watch-dog gathers drowsy folds, to shed 
A sister’s tears. ‘Kind Heaven! upon her head 
Do thou in dove-like guise thy spirit pour, 
And in her aged path some flow’rets spread, 
Of earthly joy, should Time for her in store, 
Have weary days and nights, ere she shall greet 
Him whom she longs in Paradise to meet.” 
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The Posthumous Papers of the Pickwick Club. By Cuar.es 
Dickens. With fifty-four Illustrations; by R. Seymour, Phiz, 
and Crowquill. New-York: James Turney, 55 Gold-street. 
1838. 


WE cannot too much commend the enterprize of Mr. Turney, in 
giving us this accurate re-print of the English edition of the Pick- 
wick Papers. 

The enterprize of publishing works in numbers, with plates, is a 
new one in this country, and deserves the applause and patronage 
of the public. 

It is not our purpose, at the present time, to write an elaborate 
criticism of the character of Dickens’s writings. Some future op- 
portunity may offer for such a criticism, accompanied, as it should 
be, to be satisfactory and thorough, with an analysis of humor, and 
an examination of the sources from which it springs. 

Merely expressing, as we pass, a high admiration for Boz, and our 
profound enjoyment of his life-like sketches, we wish to avail our- 
selves of the occasion to say a word touching the present relative 
conditions of British and American literature. A careful observer 
may have noted, that since the year 1800, (taking that as a fair 
starting-post for our own authors,) every movement in the common 
literature of the two countries has originated on the other side of 
the Atlantic. During the whole of that period, not a single work 
has issued from the American press which has created what is 
styled a sensation in English literature: not one that has been the 
founder or forerunner of a school of writing : not one that has exer- 
cised (to our knowledge) even a transient influence over the writings 
of the day. Where this is the case, it almost seems that there must 
be some radical defect, some want of national energy, of intellect, 
of original powers and commanding character of mind. We will 
name three British writers, who, within that time, have most sensi- 
bly agitated the republic of letters, and our meaning will be more 
clearly understood. 

Byron, in passionate poetry: Scott, in romantic verse: and, 
lastly, Boz, in humorous composition. Granting that such men as 
Scott and Byron are almost miracles and wonders even in their own 
country ; that they had sources of inspiration which no American 
can enjoy ; we would ask, if it is necessary that we should import 
our humor, as well as our high-wrought fiction and lofty verse from 
abroad? Are we so sad-colored a people, so sombre in our cha- 
racter and habits in all that surrounds us and makes part of our 
daily life, that we find nothing to awaken laughter or kindle smiles ? 
Have we no grotesque faces here ; no oddly-accoutred men and wo- 
men; no gamesome passages in aught that is said and happens about 
us, that we must await the pleasure of a foreign humorist before we 
can venture to be merry? Do we stand shivering in a sold anti- 
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chamber, this side of the ocean, until it pleases the king’s jester to 
come forth and give us a joke! Since Knickerbocker’s History of 
New-York, no single work of first-rate humor has appeared among us. 
And what is the cause ? Have we no humorous writers ; none capable 
of painting the burlesque, the comic, the ludicrous? Doubtless we 
have ; but the truth seems to lie here. Of all writers the humorous 
require most fostering and encouragement. “They write not for 
themselves, but others.” Poets live upon their own strains, which 
are “ world enough” forthem. Philosophers and historians—sitting 
upon their calm pinnacles of contemplation—may patiently await 
the arbitrament and award of Time. But your humorist, like your 
comedian, must have his praises paid at once. If they lie over a 
single day, ten chances to one his works become dead paper; his 
gay ardor is quenched, his quill is blunted—he is a wit no more. 

We close our present observations, which might be greatly ex. 
tended and urged, with the hope that writers of humor and wit may 
spring up amongst us ; and that, whenever they shall arise, they may 
be welcomed warmly, and worthily regarded by their American 
brethren. 


Select Orations of Cicero, with an English Commentary, 
and Historical, Geographical, and Legal Indexes. By 
Cuar.es Antuon, L.L. D., Jay-Professor of Ancient Lite- 
rature in Columbia College, and Rector of the Grammar 
School. New-York: Harper and Brothers, &c. 1837. 


pp. 518. 


Tue labors of Professor Anthon, in preparing his editions of the 
Latin classics, cannot be too highly appreciated. There is nothing 
slight or superficial about them ; they discover a profound acquaint- 
ance with the whole range of classical literature, and evince an 
unwearied desire to throw open to the youthful student all the 
sources of illustration that can be made to bear upon his author, 
The tyro who enters upon the study of one of these editions, is fur- 
nished with a complete apparatus of facilities to aid his progress. 
In this respect the student of the present day has great reason to 
congratulate himself on the advantages he enjoys over his prede- 
cessors in the same pursuits, who were compelled, dictionary in 
hand, to grope their uncertain way, without any such collateral aid, 
through the mazes of Roman inversions, and the obscurity of un- 
explained idioms. ll this labor-saving machinery is the work of a 
recent period, and one of the consequences should be the extension 
of classical knowledge beyond the limits formerly assigned to the 
range of study in our schools and colleges. ‘The standard of scho. 
larship should be raised by adding to the list of authors studied, as 
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well as by securing a more accurate acquaintance with their res- 
pective works, 

The Cicero of Dr. Anthon is far before all former American 
editions of the Roman orator in the extent of the notes and illus- 
trations,—which occupy nearly three-fourths of the volume. ‘To 
those who are familiar with the Sallust of the same editor, nothing 
need be said of the character of his labors. Their completeness is 
not the only merit they possess; the notes are written in so clear 
and perspicuous a style, that they certainly do not require, like the 
old-fashioned commentaries, to be translated themselves into intelli- 
gible English. 

We trust that the series is to be continued, and that we shall 
have the benefit of the Professor’s labors in other works of the Ro- 
man writers which are put into the hands of students in our clas- 
sical institutions ; all of which require the same skilful illustration 
that has been applied to those already published under his editorial 


care. 


The French Revolution. A History, in three volumes. By 
Tomas CaRLYLE. ‘Three volumes in one. Boston: 
Charles C. Little and James Brown. 2 vols. 12mo., pp. 422. 


470. 


Tue readers of Sartor Resartus will at once recognize the 
style and something of the manner of that work in this very ex- 
traordinary production; a style and manner, we shall perhaps be 
told, not very suitable for history, but we may reply,—neither is 
this a history. It is a picture book, a series of sketches of the 
striking scenes of the Revolution, touched with a power which 
brings everything before you, enchains your interest, and makes you 
read on in spite of a prejudice against the artifice and affectation 
of the diction,—to which at last you become reconciled, though per- 
haps never quite cordially. Carlyle’s mind has become completely 
Germanized. His odd turns of expression are often literal transla- 
tions of German idioms, his strange words are German, and the 
texture of his thought seems now to have German threads every 
where woven into it. It is difficult to recognize in such writings 
as Sartor Resartus and this so-called History the author of the Life 
of Schiller; and, much as we like the “ History,” and strongly as 
we are disposed to recommend its perusal, we still think the strength 
of the writer would have shown itself to more advantage if his lan- 

age had been simple, and our attention less diverted from his 
thoughts to his words. Still, you may condemn all this, you may 
get angry at it and scold about it, if you please ; but if you begin to 
read the book, you will read it on to the end. 
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THE SUB-TREASURY BILL. 


Are we living in the Nineteenth or the Ninth Century? Have ten years of 
popular intoxication and madness completely changed the character of the Ame- 
rican people? Are Brennus and his Gauls within the Capitol again, casting their 
swords into the scale which weighs down the ransom of a people ? Is the world 
destined to live over again the days when the Questors went forth attended by 
their lictors to gather the taxes of a flourishing and wealthy Province, and left it 
a monument of rapine and desolation ?—when the name of publican, or tax-ga- 
therer, was synonymous with all that is rapacious, dishonorable, and odious? No, 
no! The answer has already gone forth from the ballot-boxes. The People 
have spoken their will in tones of thunder! Even were it possible that Congress 
could be brought to give its sanction to Mr. Wright’s bill of abominations, the 
decision would be without moral force or effect. It would be like a judgment of 
a County Sessions reversing a solemn decision of the Supreme Court of the 
United States. It would be simply the political suicide of some seven score of 
desperate individuals, of whom at least one third have already been peremptorily 
instructed that they outrage the wishes and deride the prayers of their coustitu- 
ents. It might linger on our statute-books a brief year or two, and then be 
swept thence by the stern fury of public indignation, to be saved from oblivion 
but by its infamy. 

As we write, the final question has not been taken in the Senate; we know 
not, and scarcely care, what the result there will be. Indeed, we could almost 
wish that the present Senate would pass this bill—it seems almost fitting that it 
should ; but it would add little to the unenviable distinction already achieved by 
it in the passage of the Sub-Treasury Bill of the Extra Session. It seems to us 
so utterly beyond the scope of possibility that this bill should pass the House, 
that we should be quite content to see it carried through the Senate to be signally 
rebuked in the House; secure at last in the knowledge that, even though ex- 
ecutive influence were successful with the Representatives of the people, it could 
never corrupt the people themselves. The sixteen States which have already 
recorded their verdict against the project, sustained by the four others now pant- 
ing for an opportunity to do so, form a barrier against which the waves of face 
tion and misrule will dash ever in vain. The passage of the bill, therefore, were 
it possible, would only the more signally seal the fate of its projectors. 

The opening speech of Mr. Wright in defence of this ruinous measure, elicits 
the warmest praise of his fellow-partisans. Their adulation is judiciously be- 
stowed; the speech is, doubtless, the best which could have been made by any 
one on that side of the question. Patient, ingenious, sophistical, but, above all, 
perfectly placid and urbane in temper; it is one of the highest achievements of the 
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school of politicians to which Mr. Wright belongs. Yet, how completely is it 
annihilated by the far briefer but most conclusive reply of Mr. Webster. The 
great New Englander never is seen to such advantage as when contrasted with a 
professor or subtleties and indirections, of special pleading and of logical niceties, 
like Mr. Wright. Itis in the massiveness, in the cogency, in the multiplicity and in’ 
the force of the home-truths which he urges, that we feel the power of his mighty 
mind. Wedo not remark the beauty or aptness of his reasonings and illustrations, 
we are struck only by the exceeding plainness, the undeniable verity of his premises 
and conclusions. His sentiments do not come upon us like new truth which has 
been brought home to our understanding, but like that which we have always 
known and cherished as palpable and immutable ; and if we have ever failed to 
feel its force, it must have been from forgetfulness or inattention. It is this homeli- 
ness and cogency of diction which renders Mr. Webster, though not the most 
imposing, yet the most impressive and convincing of public speakers. What 
can be more cogent than the following ? 


*« As I have said, sir, I had no faith at all in the promises of the Administra- 
tion, made before and at that time, and constantly repeated. I felt no confidence 
whatever in the whole project ; I deemed it rash, headstrong, and presumptuous, 
to the last degree. And at the risk of the charge of some offence against good 
taste, I will read a paragraph from some remarks of mine, in February, 1534, 
which sufficiently show what my opinion and my apprehensions then were : 

“ T have already endeavored to warn the country against irredeemable paper; 
against bank paper, when banks do not pay specie for their own notes; against 
that miserable, abominable, and fradulent policy, which attempts to give value to 
any paper of any bank, one single moment longer than such paper is redeemable 
on demand in gold and silver. And [ wish most solemnly and earnestly to re- 
peat that warning. I see danger of that state of things ahead. 1 ser IMMINENT 
DANGER THAT MORE OR FEWER OF THE STATE BANKS WILL STOP SPECIE PAYMENT. 
The late measure of the Secretary, and the infatuation with which it seems to be 
supported, tend directly and strongly to that result. Under pretence then of a 
design to return to a currency which shall be all specie, we are likely to have a 
currency in which there shall be no specie at all. We are in danger of being 
overwhelmed with irredeemable paper—mere paper, representing not gold nor sil- 
ver ; no, sir, representing nothing but BROKEN PROMISES, BAD FaitH, BANK« 
RUPT CORPORATIONS, CHEATED CREDITORS, AND A RUIN- 
ED PEOPLE!’ 

* And now, Sir, we see the upshot of the Experiment. We see around us bank- 
rupt corporations and broken promises; but we see no promises, more really and 
emphatically broken, than all those promises of the Administration which gave us 
assurance of a better currency. ‘These promises, now broken, notoriously and 
openly broken, if they cannot be performed, ought at least to be acknowledged. 

he Government ought not, in common fairness and common honesty, to deny its 
own responsibility, seck to escape from the demands of the people, and to hide itself 
out of the way and beyond the reach of the process of public opinion, by re- 
treating into this Sub-Treasury System. Let it, at least, come forth ; let it bear 
a part of honesty and candor; let it confess its promises if it cannot perform 
them ; and, above all, now, even now, at this late hour, let it renounce schemes 
and projects, the inventions of presumption and the resorts of desperation, and 
let it address itself, in all good faith, to the great work of restoring the currency 
by approved and constitutional means.” 


Report oF THE Secretary oF THE Navy on THE Expiorine Expepition.— 
Since the publication of our last number, we have the Report of the Secretary 
of the Navy, made in obedience to a resolution of the House of Representatives, 
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of the 7th of December last, on the causes of delay in the sailing of the Ex- 
ploring Expedition. We think no one can rise from its perusal without being 
thoroughly convinced of the correctness of the ground we have taken in this mat- 
ter, viz: the utter unfitness of the squadron prepared under the immediate 
direction of Commodore Jones as exploring vessels, and their complete inutility 
as vessels for survey. 

The various causes which have delayed the sailing of the expedition, are 
plainly and distinctly set forth in the Report. “ We trust that all who have here- 
tofore been lavish of their censure upon the Secretary, willdo him the justice 
carefully to examine the facts he has set forth, We have no hesitation in de- 
claring our belief, that the Secretary is free from any blame in delaying the sailing 
of the expedition—that he has not only given readily, every facility which lay in 
his power, but even gone beyond, in some instances, the rules of the Department, 
in order to hasten its departure—he has in all cases consulted the wishes, de- 
mands, and even whims, of its first commander; and at every point has been 
met by fresh difficulties and exorbitant demands. The only blame, in truth, we 
can lay to the Secretary, is, that when he plainly saw, at the suggestion of 
Commodore Jones, Gen. Jackson consented to enlarge the whole expedition to 
three times the extent which the Act of Congress authorized, he did not more 
strongly protest against it— When, too, he foresaw all the difficulties and troubles 
which have since arisen, and that the original objects of the expedition were to be 
sacrificed to personal gratification, we would have had him denounce it, and 
openly oppose the measures which have brought so much ridicule upon the whole 
matter. We know the measure of opprobrium this would have brought upon him 
from certain quarters; but it would have saved more persons than one from the 
mortifications which the facts detailed in his report must heap upon them. 

The Report of the Secretary establishes the following facts :— 

That the Act of the 14th May, 1836, authorized the President to send out a 
surveying and exploring expedition; to employ a sloop of war, and such other 
small vessels as might be proper and necessary; appropriating therefor the 
sum 61 one hundred and fifty thousand dollars ; and authorising the President to 
add one hundred and fifty thousand dollars if it should be found requisite. 

That if the expedition had been confined to one sloop of war, a brig and a 
schooner, as was evidently the intention of Congress, with a small scientific 
corps, ard such instruments and books as could have been procured in this coun- 
try, it might have sailed before the meeting of Congress in 1836. 

That the confidence Gen. Jackson placed in Commodore Jones induced him to 
rely upon his (Jones’s) opinion as to the proper force to be employed. 

hat in the opinion of Commodore Jones one frigate of the second class, one 
store ship, two barques or brigs, and one schooner, were indispensably necessary ; 
that measures were accordingly taken for preparing these vessels; and that he 
(Jones) was authorized to visit the Navy Yards at Boston, New- York, and Phila- 
delphia, as often as he should think proper, for the purpose of giving the neces- 
directions. 

hat as all this would cost more for its outfit than the whole sum appropriated 
for the expedition, it could not leave our coast until further appropriations should 
be made. That it became necessary to increase the number of the scientific corps, 
and send to England for books and instruments. 

That at this time (August, 1836,) it became necessary to fit out a squadron for 
the Pacific and another for the coast of Brazil; and that great difficulty would 
evidently take place in procuring seamen for the exploring expedition, which was 
fully and explicitly stated to Commodore Jones; who gave assurances, that if he 
were authorised to enlist seamen for this particular service, under his own super- 
intendence, he would have a sufficient number in readiness before the vessels 
could be got ready. 

That although this proposition was assented to, no more than two hundred and 
fifty-eight seamen, ordinary seamen and boys, had been recruited up to the ensuing 
February ; more than enough for the expedition, as intended by Congress; but 
not half enough for the squadron of Commodore Jones, who required six hundred 
and three men, exclusive of the scientific corps. F 

That the Secretary wished to employ, as far as practicable, officers of the 
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Navy distinguished for scientific attainments; and among others, Lieuts. Slidell and 
Wilkes; that Commodore Jones objected to both ;’ that these objections appeared, 
to the President and Secretary, as totally unfounded and unjust ; but that they 
were not ordered to join the squadron because there was no probability of concert 
of action between Com. Jones and these officers. 

That from this time the Secretary made no further attempts to secure the ser- 
vices of such officers for the expedition ; and from that period much reluctance 
has been manifested on the part of officers to join the expedition, and a great 
number were excused at their own earnest solicitation. 

That further appropriations were not made by Congress until the 3d of 
March, 1837; and that in the mean time it was uncertain whether Congress 
would sanction the sending a larger squadron than at first authorized. 

That Lieut. Tatnall having made a voyage to Mexico in one of the vessels 
intended for the expedition, reported unfavorably of her sailing; and that after 
Com. Jones himself had made an experimental cruise with the barques and 
schooner, he recommended that they should go into Dry Dock for examination ; 
and that he (Jones) demanded another schooner to be added to the expedition. 

That after such examination, alterations were made as early as practicable, 
under the direction of a board of officers, consisting of Commodores Chauncey, 
Morris, Warrington, Patterson, and Wadsworth; but before these alterations were 
completed, Com. Jones discovered that the cooking galleys, for the purpose of using 
anthricite coal, put on board the vessels by his order, would not answer the pur- 
yen i. that ethers were ordered on the first of August, and finished early in 

ctober. 

That on the 8th of September the Secretary gave Com. Jones permission to 
purchase another schooner—which he did, for the sum of eight thousand dollars ; 
and authorised him also to put the necessary repairs upon this vessel; which was 
done by Com. Jones at a sum exceeding the original cost of the vessel. 

That at the special request of Com. Jones, the Secretary issued, on the 26th of 
September, sailing orders for the squadron to proceed to New-York ; where it 
arrived on the 16th of October. 

That before leaving Norfolk, Com. Jones issued a general order, giving a 
most flattering account of the expedition, leaving no doubt it would be under sail 
for the southern hemisphere in a few days, 

That at a meeting of Com. Jones with the scientific corps, held at Philadelphia 
in July, at the suggestion of the Secretary, arrangements were made, which the 
Secretary understood to be satisfactory to Com. Jones and the corps; but itseems 
to have had no beneficial effect; as the instruments, books, furniture, and articles 
of various description, required by these gentlemen, are greater in bulk than can 
be provided for in all the ships of the squadron. 

Phat the Secretary placed in the hands of Com. Jones the sum of five thousand 
dollars, to be disposed of for such articles as he might think proper ; and twelve 
thousand dollars in the hands of his purser for the like purpose. These were varia- 
tions from the regulations governing expenditures for the navy, but appeared to 
be justified by circumstances. 

hat on the !0th of November, the Secretary issued his sailing orders, to be 
carried into effect as soon as the vessels were ready. That at the time of giving 
these orders there was more than two months’ work required upon the vessels, of 
which the Secretary had not been informed by Com. Jones. 

That among other causes of delay after this, was the desertion of one hun- 
dred and fifty-five of the seamen, landsmen, and boys—after receiving three 
months’ pay. 

That after the withdrawal of Com. Jones, the command was offered to many 
officers, who successively declined it. 

That serious doubts still existing, as to the vessels composing the squadron, 
a new board of officers were appointed to decide in the matter; consisting of 
Commodores Hull, Biddle, and Aulick; that they have recommended important 
alterations—that Capt. Gregory has been ordered to the command, and that the 
expedition will sail as soon as practicable. 

hat the board of officers, composed of Commodores Chauncey, Morris, W ar- 
rington, Patterson, and Wadsworth, as well as that of Commodores Hull, Bid- 
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dle, and Aulick, declared that, had they been consulted at the outset, they never 
should have recommended such vessels for the expedition as were prepared under 
Com. Jones’s direction, 


Pre-EMPTION.—T he Senate of the United States has passed a bill, granting the 
privilege of pre-emption, or of purchasing a half section of the Public Lands, at 
the minimum price, to all actual settlers thereon on the first of December last ; 
the law to continue in force fortwo years ensuing. We do not object to the 
details of this law, which are as simple and as perfect as could well have been 
devised ; but our hostility to the principle of pre-emption is of the most deter- 
mined character. We regard it as a robbery of the whole people, who are the 
owners of these lands ; especially to those of the old states; and we cannot 
doubt that it is the prolific source of perjuries, frauds, the corrupt morals and in- 
numerable evils to the West. It must, in the nature of things, induce a gam- 
bling spirit of adventure; a desire and a hope to become wealthy, by seizing upon 
some choice and highly-valuable tract of land by pre-emption, instead of acquir- 
ing an independence more slowly, yet more surely, by the patient pursuits of in- 
dustry: In short, the whole matter is morally and politically wrong. Every 
man knows that in the settlement, even of the rudest district of country, there 
will be found particular locations, which, from some peculiarity of soil or of tim- 
ber—from the possession of water power for mills, or a position at the head of 
navigation on a river, will be worth fifty to one hundred times as much as the 
surrounding country. The carefully digested and well-settled details of our ex- 
isting land system provide that these shall first be sold at public auction to the 
highest bidder, and afterward the entire remainder of the tract shall be open to 
entry by every one at the minimum price of a dollar and a quarter per acre. 
What can be fairer or more just than this? Ought these choice sections, worth 
a hundred dollars per acre before an axe is struck into them, to be caught up by the 
first adventurer who can snatch them, at a dollar and a quarter? What a farce 
is made of the law which provides for sales by auction of such sections, when 
you authorize and encourage every man to help himself to them! Who does 
not know that there will never be a foot of choice land to sell at auction 
while pre-emption flourishes and is fostered. Who does not see that 
few choice spirits will be content to remain ingloriously at home, raising 
wheat at a dollar a bushel, when there are so many inviting opportuni- 
ties to realize a fortune by establishing a ‘‘claim” on the site of a future metro- 
polis or port of entry? Who does mot know that the temptation, here held out to 
intrusions upon the Indians, to false oatlis in relation to times of settlement and 
to iniquity in general, are most glaring! And finally, who does not see that the 
whole business of giving one man ten thousand dollars’ worth of land for two 
hundred, while his neighbors receive but the worth of their money, is an outrage 
against all the canons of political justice and political economy ; and, in its con- 
sequences, destructive of industry, morals, and frugality? The West will yet 
bitterly feel the consequences of this policy, if it be established and persist- 
ed in. 

The bill passed the Senate by a vote of 30 to 18—three more in its favor 
than an absolute majority. We yet entertain strong hopes that it will be defeated 


in the House. 
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Tae State Corrency.—It were a needless infliction of pain to inform the 
home readers of the Monthly, that the smaller denominations of paper currency 
which now fill in a good degree the channels of circulation in our city, are 
next to unbearable. One dollar rags from New-England, issued by Banks 
which shiver in every breeze ; decent shin-plasters from New-Jersey, and shab- 
bier trash from every where; the new “wild cat” banks of Michigan, the ex- 
haled “ free Banks” of Canada, the promises of domestic swindlers and the very 
ingenious imitations of counterfeiters, combining to form the staple. From this 
state of things the people of New-York cry for deliverance, and the remedy they 
demand is the repeal of the law of 1835, which prohibits the emission and circu- 
Jation of bank notes under the denomination of five dollars. 

A bill, framed in accordance with the requisition of 50,000 petitioners, passed 
the Assembly of this State at an early period of its session. It was thence sent 
to the Senate, and there retained three weeks. At the expiration of this period, 
it was sent back a totally different bill in substance and title; in short, as was 
exultingly written beforehand from Albany to the Washington Globe—“ so mu- 
tilated, that its Whig fathers would not know their offspring.” In its new shape, 
the bill proposed, not a repeal of the obnoxious law, but a suspension for two 
years, and required that the Banks should pay every dollar in specie from the 
day of its issue. Of course this was intended but to mock the demands of the 
people. No bank would have issued a dollar under existing circumstances; and 
if any had done so, the notes would be immediately returned for specie. Not one 
would have remained in circulation. The Assembly, therefore, very properly re- 
jected this mockery, and returned the bill. Nothing can be more absurd than to 
require a Bank to pay one portion of its debts in specie, while you admit the 
necessity of withholding it on another portion. To redeem in part, is merely 
to withdraw the denominations redeemed from Circulation, and render the curren- 
cy decidedly worse than it was before. It is precisely because we earnestly de- 
sire that the Banks should return to specie payments at the earliest moment, that 
we would wish them now allowed to issue notes redeemable as are their others. 
The resumption would thereby be greatly facilitated, and the natural demand 
for specie at their counters thereafter materially lessened. The issue of small 
notes, then, would be in more ways than one a serious relief to the community, 
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